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FIRST THINGS FIRST 


AN EVALUATION OF LIBRARY PROCESSES* 
WILLIAM B. Paton, F.L.A.+ 


T Houcu the theme of this paper is 
of development in library services, it 
conjures up no fanciful pictures of 
future fortunes; these are in present 
circumstances so impalpable and un- 
predictable that to deal with them 
now would be a barren and unprofit- 
able exercise of imagination. So in 
spite of contemporary craze for long- 
term planning, I resist the tempta- 
tion to build castles in the air, regret- 
fully recognizing the present lack of 
opportunity to build libraries on the 
solid earth, and invite attention to 
lines of development which require 
no permission from government de- 
partments and entail no filling up of 
forms in triplicate. Indeed, quite the 
contrary, for as will become rapidly 
apparent, I abhor forms in triplicate 
and the rigid outlook which they 
symbolize, and might well have taken 
as my motto the terse injunction of 
the postman at Waterlogged Spa— 
“Tear ’em up!” 

My purpose is to point to ways by 
which we can effect immediate im- 
provement of our library services, re- 
stricted though we be and are likely 
to remain in large-scale projects in- 
volving capital expenditure. In the 
foreseeable future it appears unlikely 
that we shall be able to carry out 
even modest structural improvements 
on buildings. Most libraries have dif- 
ficulty in recruiting suitably quali- 
fied staff to complete existing estab- 
lishments, let alone the expansion of 
staffs which is necessary for improved 
services. Though library budgets 
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have shown a steady if slow increase 
in recent years, this is more than 
counterbalanced by rising costs, mak- 
ing the financial picture appear more 
rosy than it really is, and the pres- 
ent insistent cry for national econ- 
omy may well arrest further develop- 
ment. These are matters beyond our 
control, and though we may rightly 
seek to exert all the influence we can 
in the right quarters towards their 
improvement, we must willy-nilly 
accept things as they are and, if we 
are wise, make the best of them. 


It is from this point of view, and 
within the limits of the immediate 
situation, that I ask you to look again 
at some of the common features of 
our library services. Let us embark 
together on a candid and inquisitive 
tour of Blanktown Public Library, 
ignoring for the time being the build- 
ing, the bookstock and the readers, 
and concentrating our attention on 
the activities of the staff, all of whom, 
I am sure, will be busily engaged on 
a multiplicity of duties. 


We need not be detained by the 
assistants serving at the counter, for 
working as they are in full view of 
the public, their duties are obvious 
and well-known. It is worth remark- 
ing, however, that even in a large and 
busy library, only a comparatively 
small proportion of the staff will be 
found there at any one time. What 
of the others? 

We may find them in _ various 
corners of the library, out of the way 
of readers, so that they may, without 
the distraction of unwelcome inter 
ruption, get ahead with their allotted 
tasks. One assistant is almost hidden 


behind a pile of new books, peeping 
around which we may discover that 
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she is examining each one in turn to 
check against imperfections. Her 
neighbor may well be busy with a 
rubber stamp, reproducing in neat 
and unsmudged fashion (one hopes) 
the library’s mark of ownership on 
the pages of the books. Perhaps a 
third, with messy sticky fingers, 
wields a paste brush on a fanned-out 
series of labels or more firmly on the 
back of manilla pockets to be se- 
curely fastened to the inside board 
of each book. 

Almost certainly there will be a 
variety of clerical work in progress 
—the compiling of an accessions reg- 
ister, the recording of cash receipts, 
the computing of statistics, the writ- 
ing of tickets, the filing of readers’ 
application forms, the checking of in- 
voices, the preparation of binding 
records, the classification and cata- 
loguing of books, and a host of other 
things—a formidable list of duties 
which occupy a large proportion of 
the total man-hours in all library 
staffs. If any of this work could be 
reduced or eliminated, then the en- 
ergies of the staff might be directed 
towards new fields more productive, 
as I hope to show, of useful service 
to the users of the library. 


Let us examine in greater detail 
some of the routine processes I have 
mentioned. First, the checking for 
imperfections (or collation, as we 
librarians call it) of mew _ books. 
Careful examination of books (and 
unless it is careful it might just as 
well be dispensed with) takes con- 
siderable time. It may seem to be 
common prudence, especially to 
Scotsmen, to make certain that there 
is no flaw in an article for which we 
have paid good cash, but our na- 
tional instinct of value for money 
should lead us on to inquire whether 
the cost of collation in time and 
salaries yields comparable value in 
results. In practice, it is found that 
only a very small percentage of 
books supplied to libraries is imper- 
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fect, for books are checked for com- 
pleteness at several stages in the 
course of their production. Also ex- 
perience teaches us that on the few 
occasions when an imperfect book 
finds its way to the shelves of the 
library, the first reader who discovers 
the imperfection will draw attention 
to it, and the bookseller or publisher 
will willingly replace or perfect the 
copy. In face of these indisputable 
facts, can the time taken in the de- 
tailed examination of every book 
purchased for a library be justified? 
If you have any doubt of the answer, 
compare our position with that of a 
trader who buys his goods in large 
quantities, and consider whether on 
receipt he would deem it necessary 
or feasible to unpack each one and 
inspect it carefully. Life is too short 
for such meticulous and cautious ex- 
actness. The odd imperfections will 
disclose themselves in the ordinary 
course of business, will (in colloquial 
phrase) “come out in the wash.” 
Next there is the practice of 
stamping books with a mark of 
ownership, another time - absorbing 
occupation. There may possibly be 
some dark psychological urge behind 
this, and a Freudian investigation 
might bring to light a_ librarian- 
complex of fixation on the book, with 
the rubber stamp as a kind of apron- 


string symbol of possession. Ration- 
ally, librarians will aver that the 
stamping of books has _ practical 


value as a deterrent to theft, but this 
is in doubt, for in my own experience, 
the incidence of losses in libraries 
whose books go out into the world 
naked and unashamed is no greater 
than that in libraries which coddle 
their pages in indelible ink. Further, 
we deceive ourselves in believing that 
the ink is indelible, for a determined 
thief can remove all obvious traces 
of our carefully planted monograms. 
It is perhaps this realization which 
has led some of us into the crafty 
course of stamping a pre-arranged 
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selection of numbered pages consist- 
ently in every book in the hope, no 
doubt, that the guilty culprit who 
has purloined one of our precious 
volumes, and in the lonely seclusion 
of some secret fastness busily pro- 
ceeds to remove our marks of owner- 
ship, may inadvertently overlook the 
tell-tale violet evidence at the 
inner top margin of page 191, and in 
the end be brought to righteous judg- 
ment through his own carelessness 
and the clever guile of the librarian. 
It is a theme almost worthy of a 
place in the “crime doesn’t pay” film 
series, but personal memories of 
hours spent as a junior assistant, 
plodding through large volumes of 
bound periodicals and patiently and 
solemnly stamping pages 1 and 21 of 
every weekly part, destroy any en- 
thusiasm I might feel for the project. 
Printed labels and classmarks let- 
tered on the spine of books provide 
adequate marks of ownership, the 
latter being more difficult to obliter- 
ate than indelible stamps, and they 
have the virtue of positive value on 
other counts. On practical, aesthetic 
and economic grounds, stamping of 
books is unjustified, and should be 
abolished in the progressive library. 

Having been collated, stamped and 
labelled, our library books are next 
accessioned. This entails the record- 
ing of their acquisition in a ledger of 
ruled columns which provide space 
for a full description of the book 
itself, its price, source and other 
details. In a full pukka accessions 
register, even the dimensions of the 
book may be featured, its style of 
binding, the colour of its boards. 
This time-honoured record is advo- 
cated as the official inventory of the 
library stock, necessary as proof of a 
book’s addition to the library after 
purchase, should such proof at any 
time be required by an auditor, and 
as a guide to the value of the library 
stock should such information be 
It is 


needed for insurance purposes. 
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a record which occupies much time 
in compilation, and in libraries where 
a detailed, complete description is 
the rule, each entry may well take up 
to five minutes to complete. I cal- 
culate that in our largest library sys- 
tems in the course of a year, the time 
occupied in accessioning additions to 
stock must aggregate 4,000 hours or 
more, monopolizing the full-time 
activities of at least four assistants. 
A sizeable task! Is it worth while? 
In the course of almost twenty 
years’ experience as an executive li- 
brarian, I have never once been asked 
by an auditor to produce the acces- 
sions register, and indeed I strongly 
suspect that the auditors were quite 
unaware of its existence. But if I 
had been required to produce it, I 
should have thought poorly of the 
auditor who accepted it as evidence 
of anything that matters, for in fact 
the entry of a book in an accessions 
register is no proof of its subsequent 
entry into the library. Similarly, in 
spite of the claims made in profes- 
sional textbooks, this register is 
largely valueless as a basis for insur- 
ance claims, since the value of books 
recorded there is the price when new, 
and there is no accurate means of 
assessing depreciation. In any event 
it may occur to you that a catastro- 
phe which has caused the destruction 
of stock might easily have destroyed 
also this official record of the stock 
compiled for just such a contingency, 
at the cost of much time and trouble. 
There is no other occasion in the 
day-to-day work of a library when 


information about any book is 
needed which could not be found 
from or easily incorporated in 


another record—an assertion I make 
with confidence because. in snite of 
frequent challenges to advocates of 
accessions registers, no one has been 
able to produce one sound reason for 
their continuance. 

Work begets work. The upkeep 
of an accessions register entails not 
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only the writing of the original entry, 
but the cancellation of entries for 
books withdrawn from stock, and 
perhaps even the noting of books 
which have been rebound. In the 
busy popular library with a quick 
turnover of stock, such additional 
recording can be almost as expensive 
of staff time as the original entry 
itself. “The proof of the puddin’s 
in the pri’in o’t”, and I clinch this 
comment on the accessions register 
with the remainder that some 
progressive libraries have in fact 
abolished it without offence to 
auditors or insurance magnates, but 
with marked advantage to the effi- 
ciency of their service. 

And so it may be with other 
records. One of these, less common 
than it once was, is the withdrawals 
register, in which are laboriously en- 
tered the author, title and other par- 
ticulars of books which have been 
withdrawn from stock — a sort of 
in memoriam volume, a last tribute 
to the thirty departed. Such a record 
originated, no doubt, in the days 
when the bookstocks of libraries were 
so inadequate, and additions so 
meagre, that books were withdrawn 
only in the last desperate resort, and 
a loving epitaph was wrung from the 
heart of the harassed chief mourner. 
No such excuse can now be upheld; 
if a book is not in stock, it does no 
one any service to be able after 
lengthy search to pronounce that it 
once was. Let the dead bury their 
dead, and let us concentrate on the 
living. 

I draw attention to, and poke fun 
at these things, not from any idle 
motives of facetiousness, but because 
I see them as obstacles in the path of 
real librarianship. They are not 
merely negatively unproductive, 
weeds which sap the time and en- 
ergies of the staff and choke the 
growth of the good grain; they do 
positive harm by retarding the ap- 
pearance of books on the public 
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shelves where alone they become 
effective. 

There are other types of library 
work which, though sound and useful 
in themselves, may become wasteful 
simply because full use is not made 
of them. This sometimes happens in 


the case of statistics. Detailed 
knowledge of book issues, exact 
figures of existing stock, compiled 


under specific subject classes, are 
both necessary for efficient book 
selection, and a careful study of 
fluctuations constitutes a kind of 
temperature chart of the service, sug- 
gesting diagnosis of weaknesses and 
leading to a prescription for improve- 
ment and healthy growth. But though 
all libraries record statistics, some to 
an elaborate extent, too few libra- 
rians use them in the way I have 
described, being content to compile 
totals in official records, and present 
summaries in committee papers and 
annual reports—an anti-climax which 
does less than justice to the effort 
involved in their production. 


One of the useful features of a 
library service is a system of reser- 
vations by which readers can be sure 
of obtaining the books they want as 
soon as they are available. This is 
most easily organized by means of 
printed postcards which can be filed 
in order of priority, which consti- 
tute the only record it is necessary to 
keep, and which serve as the means 
of notification to the reader when the 
book is available. But once again 
our love of ledgers creeps in, and 
assiduous thought quite needless de- 
tails are entered of every book re- 
served, under columns for author, 
title, mame and address of reader, 
date of handing in of postcard, date 
of despatch of postcard, not forget- 
ting the inevitable column for “Re- 
marks”. And for good measure there 
may be a system of consecutive num- 
bering which can be transferred to 
the postcards as a_ cross-reference 
check. The only time when this 
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elaborate record may be used is as 
written evidence of good faith (again 
inconclusive evidence) with which to 
confront a reader on the rare occa- 
sions when a postcard goes astray. 
The more efficient the service, the 
less need of proof against negligence. 
I could spend all my available 
space piling up instances of these ex- 
pensive practices in libraries which, 
by monopolizing the attention of the 
staff on important, secondary and 
even downright useless routine tasks, 
adversely affect the quality of service 
in spheres which really matter. 
Pondering why this should be, and 
why it is allowed to continue, two 
possible explanations occur to me. 
The first is that records, in their 
own right, for their own sake, have a 
certain fascination on the human 
mind. It is natural, I suppose, that 
librarians should venerate the writ- 
ten word, since it is the basis of their 
calling, but the matter goes deeper 
than that. Addiction to records is 
not confined to librarians. There is 
a subtle, insidious, subconscious, but 
none the less real belief that the mere 
writing down of a fact increases its 
validity, sets a seal on its verity. To 
have made a record of something 
deceptively engenders in our minds a 
sense of accomplishment, of con- 
structive action. To the librarian a 
book which has been entered in the 
accessions register is somehow, by 
some hidden process of alchemy, 
some magic reaction of black ink on 
white paper, more surely in the stock 
of the library than it was before. 
There is a comfortable feeling about 
making records; they bolster up our 
sense of security. Quite possibly 
there is a rational explanation of this 
curious phenomenon, arising perhaps 
from our copyright methods of edu- 
cation, or it may be another mystery 
only to be unravelled by the follow- 
ers of Freud, but at any rate it is an 
attitude of mind which does exist, 
but which common sense refutes and 
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which the wise will resist. 

Secondly, many of the routine 
practices carried on in many libraries 
may well have originated in condi- 
tions of service very different from 
those obtaining now, and may in 
earlier days have been quite legiti- 
mate and even necessary. A striking 
example of this occurs to me. In the 
days of closed libraries, before the 
advent of the open access system, 
the method of charging in force neces- 
sitated the allocation of an individual 
number to each reader, and the 
record of book issues was made by 
writing the reader’s number on the 
book card and stamping opposite the 
date of issue. The assignment of a 
personal number to each _ reader 
necessitated the keeping of a numer- 
ical borrowers’ register in ledger 
form, for it was essential in tracing 
the whereabouts of overdue books to 
be able to discover the name and ad- 
dress of the offending borrower by 
means of his number. When the old 
indicators were banished to  base- 
ments and readers allowed to make 
contact with books, the system of re- 
cording issues was simplified. It was 
no longer considered necessary to 
make a written record of each book 
issued, and the insertion of a book 
card in a _ pocket-shaped reader’s 
ticket, filed together until the return 
of the book, proved a speedy and 
adequate method of charging. The 
original purpose of the numerical 
borrowers’ register thereby vanished 
with the indicators, but in one large 
library system with which I am fa- 
miliar, this record was _ religiously 
written up for a quarter of a century 
before, finally, the realization dawned 
on Authority that it could be done 
without. The number of wasted 
man-hours over that period may re 
main forever unrecorded, but the 
really interesting part of the story is 
that on several occasions the utility 
of this record was questioned, and its 
value and necessity were defended by 
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Authority on grounds at complete 
variance from its original purpose, 
and it was held to be now necessary 
as a check on the prompt renewal of 
readers’ application forms on the ex- 
piry of the two years’ maximum 
period stipulated in the regulations. 
Well, the long fruitless years of pen- 
pushing in that particular instance 
are over, but it stands as a chasten- 
ing object lesson on the facile attrac- 
tion of tradition, and illustrates the 
constant need for relentless question- 
ing of accepted practice as an anti- 
dote to the natural inertia and re- 
sistance to change which we all share, 
but which we must shake off if pro- 
gress is our aim. 

It is true, of course, that however 
skilfully and radically we seek to root 
out inessentials, however, ingeniously 
and successfully we may _ evolve 
time-saving substitutes, there will re- 
main a number of routine tasks 
which can’t be eliminated without 
loss of efficiency to the library serv- 
ice. It would, for instance, be pos- 
sible, no doubt, in an ideal society, to 
abolish records of issues, for honest 
readers would return books on time, 
observe all the rules, and indeed 
render the rules rebundant. But as 
things are, alas, issue records are 
needed as a protection against the 
anti-social propensities of the mi- 
nority and the forgetfulness of the 
majority; financial records must be 
kept to safeguard reputations; and 
there are other routine duties which 
increase the value of the service to 
readers. Here is the acid test of 
legitimacy: does any given practice 
in a library directly or indirectly im- 
prove the amenities of the service to 
the users of the library? If it does, 
it is good; if it does not, it is bad and 
should be abolished. 


Having recklessly thrown the ball 
among the skittles, I must now at- 
tempt to set them up again, but it is 
a different set of skittles. What, you 
may wonder, is to occupy the time 
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of assistants freed from the bondage 
of these petty puerilities? What 
should library assistants be doing? 
What is librarianship? There is no 
lack of definitions. Here is a selec- 
tion quoted recently by Dr. Savage. 
Librarianship is “applied _ bibli- 
ography” or “books made productive” 
or “bringing books to the point of 
use” or “making books tell on read- 
ers.” You can take your choice, but 
whichever you choose, it boils down 
to two fundamental factors—books 
and readers. The art of librarianship 
consists in linking these two, and the 
whole activities of a library should be 
geared to effect and maintain this 
link in ways we shall now examine. 


Books and Readers. Well, first we 
must provide the books, a basic task 
on the success of which the whole 
structure of our service rests. We 
can only link books and readers by 
providing books for readers. Book 
selection, therefore, demands knowl- 
edge of books and knowledge of read 
ers, to be acquired only after long 
experience, by constant effort and 
with the expenditure of much time. 
Indeed I am convinced that efficient 
book selection is really beyond the 
capacity of one man, and can only be 
adequately accomplished on a co 
operative basis of delegated author- 
ity which embraces as many of the 
staff as possible. 


For consider what book selection 
involves—first, a survey of the total 
output of published books, estimated 
at an annual figure of 13,000 in this 
country alone, and the ability, 
through the medium of book reviews 
and by personal knowledge of an 
author’s worth, to choose wisely from 
this embarrassingly wide range of 
possibles. Wisdom of choice is gov 
erned also by the state of the library 
stock, for without an intimate knowl- 
edge of its strength and weakness in 
every section, we cannot apportion 
the available funds according to ex 
isting needs or achieve a balance in 
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the stock. And thirdly, as has been 
stressed, we are selecting books for 
readers, which can only be done if we 
know our readers, study their needs, 
and base our selection on these needs. 
This is another painstaking, lengthy 
task, involving regular personal con- 
tact with the users of our libraries, 
careful study and analysis of issue 
statistics in narrow and specific sub- 
jects, and comparison of these with 
figures of available stock in each 
class, not only in quantity, but also 
in quality and up-to-dateness, which 
latter entails regular examination and 
assessment of the books on the 
shelves. A Herculean task indeed, 
and one which if fulled attempted 
would occupy every additional hour 
gained through the rationalization of 
routine duties I have advocated. But 
it is the very stuff of librarianship, 
assuring the essential link between 
book and reader even before a single 
volume is bought. 


Contrast this careful, scientific and 
profitable method with the book se 
lection procedure in the average pub- 
lic library today, which relies on more 
or less frequent visits to book shops, 
more or less distant according to the 
zest for travel of the librarian, and on 
the periodic appearance of the pack- 
man dangling dazzling files of gaudy 
book jackets before our eyes as bait 
for a bumper order. Both are poor 
substitutes for true selection, for we 
can choose only what is in front of 
our nose, and we choose in a vacuum, 
away from contact with existing stock 
and insufficiently primed on the re- 
quirements of our clientele. 


Having thus early laid the sure 
foundation of the book-reader rela- 
tionship, the whole organization of 
the library should be designed to de- 
velop it. This is the purpose of clas 
sification, by means of which books 
are arranged in the order judged from 
long experience to be the most use- 
ful to the greatest number of read- 
ers, and of cataloging, which provides 
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a complete and adequate description 
of every book under headings suf- 
ficient to ensure that from whatever 
angle a search for any book may be 
made, the catalogue will disclose its 
presence and suggest further titles 
which may be of use. Of all the 
records in a library, the catalogue 
gives the greatest service to readers, 
and is on that account the most im- 
portant. Yet in many libraries it is 
the most neglected, the least up-to 
date, the first to be curtailed or 
abandoned in emergencies or times of 
difficulty. We need a standard of 
cataloguing which in fullness of de- 
tail, consistency of entries and speed 
of completion, far excels anything to 
be found in even the best of our li- 
braries. Another fruitful task for 
leisure hours. 


And there are many others. Book 
display work, necessary to supple- 
ment and temporarily to vary even 
the best of classification orders; the 
production of booklists; the extension 
of book reserve facilities and inter- 
lending between libraries; the speed- 
ing up of routine processes of book 
preparation so that additions may 
appear on the shelves with the mini- 
mum of delay after date of publica- 
tion; the granting of maximum fa- 
cilities for easy borrowing to all seri- 
ous readers; the renewal of books by 
post or telephone—all of these, with 
many others too numerous to men- 
tion, could with advantage be devel- 
oped to an extent much beyond what 
is usual, with direct benefit in en 
hanced service to readers. 


But the most important of all, and 
one almost completely undeveloped 
in British libraries, though with im 
mense possibilities hardly yet real 
ized, is direct, personal guidance of 
readers by the staff. Classification, 
cataloguing, book display, produc- 
tion of booklists, bulletins and other 
publicity projects—all of them val 
uable though impersonal methods of 
reader-guidance — deserve and must 
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retain their high place in our tech- 
nique. But they do not compare in 
value with the help that could be 
given by a trained, knowledgeable, 
competent staff, familiar with the 
stock of books around them, and suf- 
ficiently experienced and untram- 
melled by routine duties to give ac- 
ceptable and helpful guidance in its 
use. The Readers’ Adviser is a 
familiar figure in the libraries of 
America, but one specialist in this 
work is not enough. All library 
assistants in contact with the public 
should be competent to undertake 
reader-guidance. It calls for arduous 
training, and indeed is never-ending, 
for the necessary knowledge of the 
insides of books is only to be at- 
tained by continuous and constant 
effort in the course of day-to-day 
duties. The enlightened library will 
allow time in its allocation of duties 
for all assistants to dip into books 
and get to know them—a contrast 
indeed to the conditions under which 
my early training took place, for it 
was a really serious misdemeanor if 
one was discovered by Authority with 
one’s nose in a book. That was 
looked on as a dishonest waste of the 
library’s time. The path of virtue 
was paved with rubber stamps. 
Surely a reversal of true values, a 
mockery of sane standards! 

A prominent librarian colleague 
once remarked to me, apropos of pro- 
fessional training, that what we 
mostly need is assistants who will do 
what they are told, who can be 
trusted to discharge simple duties 
tidily and accurately, and who don’t 
trouble their minds with ideas be- 
yond their limited province. That 
may be partially true of libraries as 
at present organized, but it is the cen- 
tral theme of this paper that libraries 
are at present organized on lines 
which needlessly hamper them in the 
discharge of their true function, and 
as soon as we bestir ourselves and 
switch over to the right lines, with 
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some uncomfortable jolts, no doubt, 
while jumping the points, we shall 
need all the trained and enthusiastic 
assistants we can get, and more, and 
there will be less room for the docile 
automatons desired by my colleague. 
For if this vast field of reader-guid- 
ance, both inside and outside the li- 
brary is ever fully cultivated, the size 
of library staffs will have doubled or 
trebled and the quality of training 
and standards of intelligence (with, 
one hopes, the salary scales) will have 
increased in proportion. If, as Car- 
lyle said, the public library is the 
people’s university, then the public 
library staffs share the duties and 
should emulate the standards of the 
university don. 

If in places the arguments pro- 
pounded in this paper have been 
strongly expressed or extravagantly 
presented, then it is because they are 
sincerely and even passionately held. 
I have been engaged these past few 
years in the training of librarians in 
Scotland. Though the requirements 
of a rigid external examination syl- 
labus force our attention in the li- 
brary schools to a greater extent then 
we would choose on the details of ad- 
ministration techniques, we try to 
present the true principles of libra- 
rianship, to encourage students to 
think for themselves and to assess the 
value of common library practices by 
the vital yardstick of service to read- 
ers. Book knowledge and methods of 
reader-guidance feature prominently 
in the course, and the basic principle 
of the book-reader relationship, the 
very foundation of our profession, is 
implied or openly proclaimed 
throughout. Our students leave the 
schools equipped, to some extent at 
least, for the real worthwhile duties 
of their calling and zealous, I hope, 
to get to grips with their true job. 
Are they to return to the disillusion 
of the ledger and the stamp pad? 
Not if our profession will rise to the 
challenge of my title, and put first 
things first. 
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YES, WE HAVE A PROJECT, BUT — —— 
WHAT ABOUT A CITIZEN COMMITTEE? 


Wr public relations more con- 
centrated at the community level, 
new citizen committees are being 
called into being every day to take 
part in some local or national proj- 
ect. Since the distinguished citizens 
who accept leadership in such or- 
ganizations seldom have public rela- 
tions experience, it is important to 
have information on how to organize 
such a committee, how to make it 
function and how to publicize it. 


First, be sure the project is sound, 
and that, under proper management, 
a majority of the citizens can be 
made to believe that some aspect of 
their lives has personal identification 
with the objective of the project. 


Then come the most important 
problems of all: the selection of the 
right sponsors and the right organi- 
zation. It is easy to belittle the use 
of window dressing names, but often 
they mark the difference between 
success and failure. What would it 
be worth to any organization appeal- 
ing for public support to be able to 
name Bernard M. Baruch, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt or Herbert Hoover 
as honorary chairman? Capture the 
interest of the “Baruchs” in your 
community if possible. 

It is helpful, of course, if some 
committee members have contact 
and influence with the important seg- 
ments of the community: education, 
the press, the clergy, etcetera. But 
be sure this is a real working com- 
mittee composed of citizens who are 
willing to give the necessary time and 
energy to the job. 

One of the first tasks of this com- 
mittee is to agree on and put in writ- 
ing a program and code of procedure. 
Then determine the publics to be 
reached. Appraise the various media 
of communication to be used. Learn 
the attitudes of your publics as ac- 


curately as possible. If time and 
budget permit, use scientific opinion 
sampling. If not, at least check with 
newspapers and libraries for expres- 
sions of attitude that may suggest a 
proper approach. 

Next, prepare a booklet or state- 
ment of background material out- 
lining the whole campaign . . . the 
reasons for it . . . the public interest 
in it. Unless the chairman or some 
members of the committee are 
trained publicists or at least news- 
papermen, don’t entrust to them the 
task of preparing the material. At 
the very least, get a part time, skilled 
worker to outline the material and 
write the first draft of it . . This 
admonition applies equally to pub- 
licity releases. The most influential 
industrialist in town is seldom the 
best publicist. 

Put all your messages in terms of 
the self interest of the individual 
members of the publics to be ap- 
proached . . . They must be written 
simply . Pure logic is best, but 
belligerence is often required when 
we are trying to make people mili- 
tant in behalf of a cause. 

Remember, the programs of citi- 
zens committees almost always get 
tangled up in political controversy. 
Remember, too, that politicians are 
not always scrupulous antagonists. 
Be prepared to refute untrue charges 
within hours, not days. A _ denial 
never travels as fast or as far as a 
canard. 

Whenever possible, work through 
group leaders . . . Create a sense of 
emergency among them Tell 
the community story in terms that 
will interest the man with a small 
family and an average income. That 
is where support comes from. Keep 
as close to grassroots as possible. 


(From: 


Public Relations Newsletter, No. 301, 
1950.) 


April 17 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


REGIONAL MEETINGS, 1950 


Mrs. Laura C. LANGSTON* 


Tue Illinois State Library held the 
32nd annual Regional Meetings for 
librarians and assistants, trustees of 
libraries as well as the “friends” and 
patrons of these libraries, this year 
during April in 8 locations in the 
various sections of the State and had 
a registered attendance of 721 per- 
sons. (Some persons attending only 
the luncheon or part of the sessions 
did not register.) 


PLANNING FOR REGIONAL MEETINGS 


In midwinter a member of the Ex- 
tension Services of the Illinois State 
Library met with the hostesses and 
their locally chosen committees, to 
work out a program for the Regional 
meetings that would be of practical 
interest. 

No formula or set subject was out- 
lined at the State level, but, rather, 
each group was encouraged to give 
their program individuality. Sug- 
gestions from the Public Relations 
Committee of the Illinois Library 
Association were discussed with the 
local committees. 

A discussion period was preferred 
by the majority of the committees in 
order that everyone would be able to 
contribute to the program. Because 
of the questions arising with reference 
to the annual reports, it was fitting 
that they serve as basis for some of 
the discussion. 

The great interest shown in this 
type of program, and the requests for 
more of them, assure us that people 
want to express themselves and hear 
the problems and solutions of their 
fellow librarians, particularly in the 
downstate area. 


* Chief, Extension Services, 
brary, Springfield. 


Illinois State Li- 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
COOPERATION 


At the mid-winter meeting of the 
Executive Board it was decided to 
cooperate actively in the Regional 
meetings. The president, Ruth 
Hardin, appointed the Public Rela- 
tions chairman, Eleanor Blanchard, 
as chairman. 

Since the taking of I. L. A. dues 
at Registration time has caused con- 
fusion in the minds of many, it was 
decided not to have an active dues 
paying campaign carried on at these 
State conducted meetings. 

The I. L. A. representatives ap- 
pointed by Miss Blanchard brought 
greetings and outlined the goals of 
I. L. A. In this way desire to become 
a member of the organization was 
motivated. The representatives at the 
various places were: 


Carmi—Ruth Esther Hill, Libra 
rian, Anna - Jonesboro Com 
munity High School 


Pinckneyville—Robert H. Muller, 
Librarian, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity 

Jacksonville — Marjorie Stafford, 
Book Promotion Librarian, Lin- 
coln Library, Springfield 


Elmhurst—Nellie R. Stickle, Li 
brarian, Elmhurst College 


Joliet—Louise F. Keuck, Librarian. 
St. Charles Public Library 


Danville—Thomas Stifler, Trustees 
of Danville Public Library (rep- 
resentative of Membership Com- 
mittee) 


Rockford and Princeton—Eleanor 
Blanchard, Librarian, Kewanee 
Public Library (chairman of 
Public Relations Committee) 
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ATTENDANCE AT REGIONAL MEETINGS, 1950 

Place Librarians Trustees Friends Total 
NY ernie ian d-wa ween dwt wibee-aeeee~s 24 18 5 47 
Ee ae 23 20 5 48 
i dite br Kah MONEE ORS 46 33 8 87 
a a. i Soci waster th a rvaire. Waa aOR 112 39 3 154 
2 See 19 6 99 
Ce Pr 32 17 4 53 
eee er ee pee 67 42 5 114 
IN 03 erg udr- bids Galai te we AR ae 74 38 7 119 
a arcade bet kaeechk Oke 452 226 43 721 


CARMI 
April 11 
Etta Brandt, hostess 

The temperature dipped very close 
to 32° on this clear morning in 
Southern Illinois. Attendance how- 
ever, was 47 even with the heavy rain 
of the night before. Coffee and 
doughnuts served in the reading 
room by the ladies of the Board 
started the day just right as we ad- 
mired the new floor covering and the 
arrangements of Spring flowers both 
in the Reading room and the As- 
sembly room in the basement. 

Joe Williams, President, Library 
Board, Carmi, brought greetings and 
introduced Helene H. Rogers, chair- 
man of the day. She led a fine dis- 
cussion on “Your Annual Report is 
Showing.” Problems on Registration, 
Circulation, and Library Policy were 
treated in a truly Workshop manner. 

Mrs. Myrtle Coombe, trustee, 
Harrisburg Public Library followed 
with a discussion on “Trustee Re- 
sponsibility and the Book Collec- 
tion.” Trustee responsibility in the 
allocation of funds was interestingly 
presented. 

J. Robert Smith, editor, Carmi 
Democrat-Tribune told of his experi- 
ence with librarians and told us 
that we need to get to know our edi- 
tors. Sit down with them and talk 


over the problem of library publicity. 
It will be mutually helpful. 
Mrs. Gerald R. Pearson, Grayville, 


had brought several pieces of sculture 
and painting that she has recently 
begun. She told us how she has 
learned from books borrowed from 
libraries all she knows of the tech- 
nique of sculpture and painting. It 
was a challenge to librarians and 
trustees to keep a well balanced col- 
lection of books available. Nothing 
is more detrimental to the circulation 
of good books than not to have them 
available. People won’t bother try- 
ing again and again. 

Elisabeth Johnson, Regional Li- 
brarian, had brought a collection of 
children’s books which were dis- 
played and spoke on “A Balanced 
Reading Diet for Your Child.” 
Among the titles she discussed were: 

Holbrook: America’s Ethan Allen 

Hader: Little Appaloosa 

Walpole: Why should I 

Montgomery: Kildee house 

Selsam: Play with plants 

Leaf: Arithmetic can be fun 

Schwalbach: Fun-time crafts 

Scott: A picture dictionary 


Schneider: How your body works 
DeAngeli: The door in the wall 
Foster: George Washington 


Moore: Prayers for every day 

Politi: Song of the swallows 
(Caldecott award, 1949) 

Tatham: The first book of auto- 
mobiles 


Mrs. Laura C. Langston concluded 
the day with a discussion of books on 
the teen age level. The various in- 
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terests covered are illustrated by the 
following: 


Roberts: Make it—and Make it 
pay 

Knapp: Eleanor Roosevelt 

Lawton: How to be happy though 
young 

McKown: A boy grows up 

Welch: Cradle of our nation: 
Philadelphia 

Collomb: Albert Schweitzer: 


Genius in the Jungle 
Smith: Manners for Moderns 
Detjen and Detjen: Your plans 
for the Future 
Bailard & McKown: 
Elected 
Betz: The Betty Betz career book 
Garland, M.D.: The Story of 
Medicine 
Strain: Love at the Threshold 
Daly: Party Fun 
Cannon: Dogs, A Picture book of 
pure Breds 


So you were 


PINCK NEYVILLE 
April 12 
Mrs. Margaret Malan, Hostess 

This attractive library is housed on 
the second floor of the City Hall and 
shows how several rooms can be used 
for library service. 

Here again refreshments 
started the day just right. The 
Reverend M. P. Schroedel pro- 
nounced the invocation. Mrs. Malan 
brought the greeting and introduced 
Mayor John W. Stumpe who spoke 
highly of the development of the 
Pinckneyville library in the few 
short years it has been functioning 
and the influence it exerts on the 
community. His talk gave a feeling 
of worthwhileness to the day. 

Mrs. Laura C. Langston, acted as 
chairman and led the discussion on 
“Librarians’ problems as shown in 
the annual report.” Elizabeth John- 
son acted as secretary to the group. 

Glenn O. Brown, trustee of the 
Carbondale Public Library, led the 
discussion of trustee problems. Miss 


served 
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Esther Bencini of Murphysboro acted 
as secretary for the trustee group. 

One question discussed fully was 
service to the non resident. Opinion 
varied on the matter of a fee versus 
free service, especially to school chil- 
dren. The free loan service of large 
collections for children from the 
State Library was announced as a 
means to improve service. 

The question of librarians attend- 
ing professional meetings was brought 
up. It was agreed upon that they 
should go to such meetings without 
deduction in salary and, furthermore, 
have their expenses paid out of the 
library budget. 

Keeping the book collection fresh 
by weeding out dated and unattrac- 
tive material was stressed. Then it 
is wise to borrow heavily from the 
State Library until ones collection is 
again balanced. 

It is important to work harmon- 
iously with local officials for best re- 
sults. 

Robert H. Muller, who brought 
I.L.A. greetings, also told briefly of 
the study he is making at Southern 
Illinois University, of Public library 
service in the Southern 31 counties. 

The quartet and solo from the 
Methodist Church put us into the 
right spirit for the afternoon session. 

Miss Hattie Zick, children’s libra- 
rian at Centralia, reviewed interest- 
ing children’s books, among which 
were: 


Schwalback: Fun Time Crafts 

Leaf: Arithmetic Can Be Fun 

Ingri & d’Aulaire: Foxie 

Politi: The Song of the Swallows 
(Caldecott award) 

Coatsworth: The Little Hay Mak- 
ers 

Lenski: Cotton in My Sack 

The Childhood of Famous Ameri- 
cans Series 

Hinkle: “Vic”, 
Prairies 

Reynolds: Fire Patrol 

The Land of the Free Series 


a Dog of the 
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Cormack: Swamp Boy 
de Angeli: The Door in the Wall 


Mrs. Evelyn Snyder, librarian at 
Cairo, told of books for young adults. 
Several of her titles are: 


Spencer: 
anese 
Fulton & Oursler: Father 

agan of Boy’s Town 
Garst: Will Rogers 
Croy: Jesse James was My Neigh- 


Understanding the Jap- 


Flan- 


bor 

Burke: With a Feather on My 
Nose 

Powers: Baseball Personalities 


Leahy: Notre Dame Football, the 
T Formation 

Brier: Backboard Magic 

Henderson: The Negro in Sports 

Ellsberg: Cruise of the Jeannette 

Smith: Famous Pets of Famous 
People 

Packard: Animal I.Q. 


Mae Trovillion Smith, author of 
Famous Dogs of Famous People and 
Famous Pets of Famous People, de- 
lighted us with relating the problems 
an author has with the publisher. 
Truly, the romance of being an 
author has its large share of hard 
work, anticipation, patience and dis- 
appcintment, for the manuscript is 
not always printed just as it left the 
author’s hands. 

Miss Florence Baird, who has 
escorted many travel tours, concluded 
the day with her fascinating story of 
post-war Europe as she saw it last 
summer. 

After adjournment most of the 
people stayed to visit and talk over 
problems. There were many requests 
for more discussions. 


JACKSONVILLE 


April 13 
Frances W. Bailey, Hostess 


After the greetings by Leo Flood, 
President, Library Board, Jackson- 
library, 


ville, Mrs. Katherine L. 
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Arzinger, Field Visitor, Illinois State 
Library and the chairman of the day, 
introduced the workshop leaders. 

Mrs. G. S. Gill, Trustee, Virginia 
Public Library, led the group in dis- 
cussing problems of policy and 
finance. 

Victoria E. Hargrave, librarian, 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville, 
centered the thinking of her group 
around book selection tools. The 
Booklist and the Standard Catalogs 
were considered important as first 
choice for the small library. The 
Service Bulletin of the Children’s 
Book Center, University of Chicago, 
was highly recommended. 

The vertical file discussion was led 
by Dr. Dexter Ritter, Librarian, Ili 
nois College. Mrs. Florence Thorne, 
Librarian, Lincoln, IIl., Public Li- 
brary, led her group in a discussion 
on “How to establish and house a li- 
brary collection for youth”. 

Children’s Books in Spanish was 
presented by Dr. Ernest E. Stowell, 
Department of Romance Languages, 
Illinois College. He has spent con- 
siderable time in Mexico and in 
studying his subject. In order to do 
effective study he said he was obliged 
to purchase 150 titles since he could 
not borrow enough from libraries 
there. 

Pauline Chown, librarian, Willcox 
Branch, Peoria Public Library, gave 
a most interesting discussion of 1950 
fiction, exclusive of best sellers. 
Among those she brought to our at 
tention are: 


Aldridge, 
$3.75 
A mission to Russia regarding 
English plans in Iran. 
Annixter, Swift water. Wyn. $2.50 
A native story. 
Duncan, Serpent’s egg. Macmillan. 
$3.00 
Labor unions in California dur 
ing the war. 
Ross, I, my ancestor. 
house. $3.50 


The Diplomat. Little. 


Random 
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She leaves hectic New York for 
a quiet island in Puget Sound. 
Steele, Debby. Harper. $3.00 
(Harper prize, 1950) 
Low in intelligence but having 
odd wisdom. 
Streatfield, Mothering Sunday. 
Coward. $3.00 
British Mother’s Day. 
Kennelly, Peaceable kingdom. 
Houghton $3.00 
Mormon life. 
Muntz, Golden warrior. 
$3.00 
Recreates the eleventh century. 
Walworth, Natchez woman. 
Doubleday. $3.00 
Domineering ways are a woman’s 
worst enemy. 
Van Every, Bridal journey. Mes- 
sner. $3.00 
Indian life and habits. 


Scribner. 


Sarah Molony, librarian, Quincy 
Public Library, brought to our at- 
tention some outstanding books on 
the international situation that have 
been published in 1950. 
Clay, L. D. Decision in Germany. 
Doubleday. $4.50 

Theimer, Walter, Encyclopedia of 
modern world politics. Rinehart. 
$5.00 

Young, L. M. Understanding poli- 

tics. Peggegrini. $3.50 


One other specially mentioned: 
Applegate, M. S. Helping boys in 
trouble. Association press. $1.75 


The meeting concluded with a tour 
of the New Method Book Bindery. 


ELMHURST 
April 18 
Ruth Strand, Hostess 

Mrs. H. A. Berens, President, Li- 
brary Board, acted as chairman of 
the day. 

The library set in the park was a 
joy to see and made many librarians 
and trustees wish that they could 
have such pleasant surroundings. 
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People went from room to room, up- 
stairs and down, commenting on the 
pleasure of having a beautiful library. 


The Pus.ic LIBRARY INQUIRY was 
briefly but interestingly covered by 
Lester Asheim, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago. He 
stressed particularly the effect of the 
Inquiry on the small public library. 

David M. Cox, Public Relations 
Counselor, Northwestern University, 
brought to our attention the necessity 
for public relations in the local li- 
brary. He made a special point of 
the various “publics” to which we are 
responsible and which we do attempt 
to serve. 

The panel on library service to 
school age children, taken by Mrs. 
Sara Wheeler, Oak Park Public Li- 
brary, Mrs. Dilla MacBean, Director 
of Libraries, Chicago public schools, 
and Mrs. Harriette Crummer, Evan- 
ston Public Library, showed the tre- 
mendous effort that is being put into 
bringing reading and other library 
materials to the attention of our boys 
and girls. The cooperation shown 
among various interested groups for 
serving boys and girls in Evanston 
was brought to our attention by Mrs. 
Crummer. 


Luncheon was served at the St. 
Peter’s Evangelical Church where the 
afternoon session was held. 

Joseph Komidar, Deering Library, 
Northwestern University, distributed 
mimeographed lists of “Reference 
Book Selection Problems.” Among 
the books listed are: 


Cattell, Jacques. American Men of 


Science. 8th ed. Science Press, 
1949. 
Who Knows—and What Among 


Authorities, Experts, and the Spe- 
cially Informed. Marquis, 1939. 


Casselman, Paul H. Labor Diction- 
ary: a Concise Encyclopedia of 
Labor Information. Philosophical 
Library 1949. 
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Lovejoy, Clarence E. Complete Guide 
to American Colleges and Univer- 
sities. Simon and Schuster, 1949. 

The American Peoples Encyclopedia; 
A Comprehensive Modern-Minded 
Reference Work. Spencer Press, 
1948. 

Facts on File; A Weekly Digest of 
World Events, with cumulative in- 
dex, vol. 1, 1940-date. 

Yearbook of International Organiza- 
tion, 1949. Directory; brief infor- 
mation on history, purpose, mem- 
bership, headquarters. 

Benet, William R. The Reader’s En- 
cyclopedia; An Encyclopedia of 
Work Literature and the Arts. 
Crowell, 1948. 

Stevenson, Burton. The Home Book 
of Bible Quotations, Harper, 1949; 
and The Home Book of Proverbs, 
Maxims and Familiar Phrases. 
Macmillan, 1948. 


The use of phonograph records in 
a public library, especially in the Chi- 
cago Public Library, was brought to 
our attention by Mrs. Mary Berne- 
baum. The Chicago Public Library 
has circulated recordings since 1940. 

The film service in the Chicago 
Public Library had been introduced 
just six weeks previously. Mathilde 
Kelly mentioned in passing that films 
are no magic to improve civilization 
but they do have a place in the cir- 
culation service of large public li- 
braries. 

Margaret Bird, District Librarian, 
Illinois State Library, concluded the 
afternoon by telling of the progress 
made in servicing unserved areas in 
Illinois. She said that we were work- 
ing toward having every child in IIli- 
nois proudly carrying under his arm, 
a book that he had chosen to meet 
his interests. 


JOLIET 
April 19 


Lester F. Filson, Host 


Floyd E. Olson, President, Library 
Board, Joliet Public Library, opened 
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the meeting with greetings and in- 
troduced Mrs. Langston, chairman 
of the day. After sketching briefly 
some of the problems with reference 
to the making of annual reports, Mrs. 
Langston announced the workshop 
discussions. 

Trustees remained in the meeting 
room on the second floor, under the 
direction of Mr. Olson. Librarians 
interested in children’s service met in 
the children’s room, which was beau- 
tifully decorated for that day, with 
Mrs. Ellis Newsome, Director of 
library work with children, River 
Forest Public Library, as chairman. 
Those interested in adult service met 
in the basement club room. The 
chairman was Mrs. Frances L. Wil- 
liams, Librarian, Harvey Public 
Library. 

Discussions in all cases were spon- 
taneous and everyone taking part 
felt that it was an important way to 
air local problems and to get the help 
of someone who had met similar 
ones. 

Nella Beeson, Chief of Public 
Services, told of ways in which the 
Peoria Public Library serves non- 
residents. She particularly stressed 
the contracts that are drawn up with 
smaller surrounding libraries and 
schools. The Peoria Public Library 
will send copies of the contracts to 
anyone interested. Opinions were 
given as to the amounts needed to 
serve non-residents. 

C. Walter Stone, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Library Science, University 
of Illinois Library School, told us 
about visual aids. He stressed the 
necessity for unity in our bulletin 
board displays and commented that 
often bulletin boards appear like 
waste baskets on the wall. 

He showed us samples of posters 
that will attract the passer-by to 
various types of library materials. 
Moving pictures are becoming a very 
important visual aid in the public 
library. 
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He concluded his talk by saying 
that the most important visual aid in 
a public library is the smile and per- 
sonality of the librarian. 

After the luncheon at the Wood- 
ruff Hotel, the State Police led the 
line of cars in a procession to visit 
the library and penitentiary at State- 
ville. 

The discussion of the morning was 
continued in the Chapel at Stateville. 
At the conclusion of the program 
Father Gervaise Brinkman, O.S.F. 
Catholic chaplain at Stateville, told 
of the organization of the library 
service at Stateville — its important 
achievements, as well as its short- 
comings — and asked for suggestions 
from the librarians. 

As Warden Ragen could not at- 
tend the session a letter from him 
was given to each librarian: 


Dear Librarian: 


I am very happy 
Stateville for one 
meeting. 

From even a casual reading of ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES, I know the immense amount of 
good you are doing throughout the State. I 
believe that your work is very important in 
the prevention of delinquency. I also be- 
lieve that the more efficiently you do your 
work and the more you have to work with, 
the more will crime and delinquency be re- 
duced in our state. 

There are in the institution many men 
whose early lives have been warped by read- 
ing which was injurious. They have been led 
to the practice of crime by scurrilous liter- 
ature peddled to them from under the news- 
stands in their neighborhood. Librarians, it 
seems to me, have a mission to convince 
youth (and also adults) that good reading is 
much more rewarding and can be more in- 
teresting than much of the material to which 
they are daily exposed at present. 

Here in the institution we have the task of 
supplying as much good reading material to 
the men as possible. I realize that you, as 
trained librarians, may find much to criticize 
in our library setup. I wish to assure you 
that I welcome any constructive comment. 
I am not a librarian, and I am only too glad 
to turn for my ideas to men and women who 
are fully qualified in their respective fields. 

I trust that your meeting here will be very 
successful. 


to welcome you to 
session of your regional 


Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) JosEpH RaGEN. 


The afternoon concluded with a 
tour of the mess hall, shops, and cell 
houses at the penitentiary. That it 
was indeed a very worthwhile after- 
noon was the concensus of opinion 
of everyone present. 
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DANVILLE 
April 20 
Sara Belle Seiwell, Hostess 


Greetings by E. L. Dalbey, Presi- 
dent, Library Board, Danville, 
opened the program. Mrs. Langston, 
presided. 

Arnold H. Trotier, Assistant Direc- 
tor, University of Illinois Library, 
and chairman, I. L. A. Planning 
Board, brought to our attention the 
association’s planning ffor library 
service in Illinois over the past years. 
A look into the future stresses higher 
standards of service and cooperation 
among library minded groups. 

After this stimulating opening, the 
trustees withdrew to the cheerfully 
decorated children’s room for their 
discussion period under the direction 
of E. L. Dalbey. 

“Keeping the book collection 
fresh,” was the basis for discussion of 
the librarians group. It centered 
around: 1. Weeding books in poor 
condition and those with dated ma- 
terial. 2. Contracting with large li- 
braries for service is an efficient way 
to keep the collection fresh in a small 
library. 3. Contracts with schools 
serves school children living outside 
the taxing area by providing more 
money for the book budget. 

The group went to Westville for the 
afternoon session. Here the new li- 
brary ready for dedication was 
opened to us. 

Florence Walton Taylor, author of 
Navy Wings of Gold” and Owen of 
the Bluebird, among other popular 
books for young people, began the 
afternoon by telling us requirements 
of librarianship as seen by authors. 
She stressed good health as a basic 
requirement. This glow attracts 
people. A knowledge of books is, of 
course, essential, and greatest of all, 
the ability to be a good hostess. We 
are hostesses to our library patrons. 
She presented the new Westville Li 
brary with autographed copies of het 
books. 
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Mrs. Eva Thayer Shively, librarian, 
Urbana Free Library, gave an in- 
teresting view of new non-fiction 
books, some of which are: 

Overstreet: Mature mind 

Merton: Seeds of Contemplation 

Bell: Crisis in Education 

Parmenter: Plant in my Window 

Hersey: Garden in your Window 

Martin: How to make Modern 

Jewelry 
Mathieson: Needlework Library 
Lawrence: Interrupted Melody 


Olive Lewis, librarian, Sidell Dis- 
trict Library, concluded the afternoon 
with a very pertinent discussion of 
“Motivating Reading for Young 
People.” Those attending lingered to 
further chat. Everyone was invited to 
visit the Sidell District Library. 


ROCKFORD 
April 25 
Faith Armstrong, Hostess 

After days of rain and storm the 
sun shone for a short time in the 
morning to encourage attendance at 
this regional meeting. After register- 
ing at the Rockford Public Library 
the chill of the day was dispelled by 
a cup of hot coffee served in the at- 
tractive Teen Age room. 

The meeting was the first to be held 
in the new conference room in the 
basement. The room is arranged so 
that it may be divided into two smal- 
ler ones by a folding door of sound 
proof material, and was used in that 
way for the discussions later. 

After the reading of a telegram 
from Mrs. Maurice Nusbaum, presi- 
dent, Library Board, Rockford Pub- 
lic Library, the vice president of the 
board, Dr. John T. Peterson, wel- 
comed the members of the confer- 
ence. Miss Armstrong extended an 
invitation to visit the various depart- 
ments of the Rockford Library, and 
especially the new listening room on 
the second floor. 

There were four workshop discus- 
sion groups in the morning session. 
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The trustees met with Mrs. H. H. 
Carlin, Rockford Public Library 
board as chairman. She opened the 
discussion with a few remarks on the 
article “What’s wrong with public 
libraries” from the Woman’s Home 
Companion. Other topics considered 
were, “Friends of Libraries groups, 
budgets and tax levies.” 


What can we do to increase adult 
circulation was discussed by a large 
group led by Mrs. Bernice Kar- 
raker, librarian, Dixon Public Li- 
brary. A thorough knowledge of your 
own collection, publicity both formal 
and informal, cooperation with vari- 
ous organizations, and radio story 
hour and discussion groups were 
among the methods suggested for 
meeting this problem. 


Mary Henderson, assistant libra- 
rian, Rockford Public Library, di- 
rected the discussion of the use and 
handling of non book materials. 
Records, films, and pamphlet ma- 
terial were considered. Much interest 
was shown in the establishment of a 
record collection in a small library, 
and it was the consensus of opinion 
that such a collection was worth 
starting even with a very small 
amount of money to invest. The li 
brary should act as a center of in- 
formation on film sources, and might 
even act as the storehouse for locally 
owned films, was the decision in re 
gard to handling films. Sometime was 
given to the question of how to keep 
the pamphlet file up to date, and a 
number of bibliographies were men 
tioned. 

Hannah Hunt, head of the Teen 
Age room in the Rockford library 
acted as chairman for the discussion 
of our teen age problems. This was 
summed up as the ABC’s of youth 
problems—1. Attitudes of staff and 
youth to each other and to library 
service. 2. Book collection—how it 
can be made more attractive. 3. 
Colorful presentation of library serv 
ice. 
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Mrs. Emily M. Campbell, librarian, 
DeKalb Public Library, mentioned a 
number of recent adult books of in- 
terest to smaller public libraries. She 
spoke in particular of the Encyclo- 
pedia of modern world politics, 
edited by Walter Theimer, as a use- 
ful reference tool. For titles on world 
affairs she spoke of This I believe; 
More perfect union, by R. M. Mac 
Iver; The state of Europe, by H. K. 
Smith; and China shakes the world, 
by Jack Belden. Four other import- 
ant non fiction books for the small 
library were the Fireside Cook Book, 
by James Beard; The mature mind, 
by Harry Overstreet; The Peabody 
sisters of Salem, by Louise Tharp; 
and This I remember, by Eleanor 
Roosevelt. For recent adult fiction 
Mrs. Campbell mentioned Amory— 
Home town; Bristow—Jubilee trail; 
Guthrie—The way west; Paton—Cry 
the beloved country; and Steele— 
Debby. 

Luncheon was served at the 
Woman’s Club Food Shop. 

The chairman of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee, Eleanor Blanchard, 
brought greetings from the Illinois 
Library Association. 

Frances Clark, librarian, Beloit, 
Wis., Public Library, gave a clear and 
concise summary of the “Public Li- 
brary Inquiry,” with some of the 
recommendations suggested. 

The “Prairie Platform” was the 
subject of a very interesting talk by 
Mildred Frebury Berry, Professor of 
Speech and American Literature, 
Rockford College. With sympathy 
and wit Miss Berry showed how early 
Illinois School teachers with their in- 
structions on stump speeches, pioneer 
newspapers with poetry and serials, 
and circuit riders with sermons on 
homely virtues formed the platform 
of democracy on which our present 
education is founded. 

The program closed with a delight- 
ful talk by a young Illinois author, 
Mrs. Elisa Bialk. Her topic was first 
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rate books for first rate children, Mrs. 
Bialk said that she felt very strongly 
that too many books for children are 
considered as merely by-products of 
the adult book trade, and it is her 
firm conviction that only those who 
have become experienced in the art 
of writing, and who have the child’s 
viewpoint, should write books for 
children. She gave a short sketch of 
her own experience as a writer and 
mentioned some writers for children 
whom she considers outstanding. 


PRINCETON 
April 26 
Mrs. Dorothy B. May, Hostess 


The Matson Public Library, 
Princeton, was in gala dress for this 
meeting. The bright geraniums in 
windows and on tables helped dispel 
the chill of outdoors. The large con- 
ference room on the second floor had 
been newly decorated, and the air of 
comfort and cheer was heightened by 
two huge baskets of flowers, and at- 
tractive furniture on the platform. 

Glen P. Seibel, president, Library 
Board, Matson Public Library, wel- 
comed the group to its first meeting 
in Princeton. After greetings and 
announcements from the hostess, the 
meeting broke up into four groups 
for work-shop discussions. 

The trustees, with Floyd French, 
trustee of the Matson Public Library, 
Princeton, as chairman, had ani- 
mated discussions of several topics 
of intimate concern to their group. 

Mrs. Amy Seeley Nelson, libra- 
rian, Galva Public Library, led the 
group considering, “How can we in- 
crease and improve our adult circu- 
lation.” The need for some action was 
recognized, and suggestions varied 
from the improvement of the physical 
setup of the library to methods of 
enticing new borrowers into the build- 
ing. 

A small but interested group met 
with Alice Williams, librarian, Mo- 
line Public Library, to consider the 
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music department in the small li- 
brary. From suggestions for a basic 
book collection the talk went on to 
the care and handling of a record col- 
lection. The opinion of the gathering 
was that if gifts for such a collection 
were not forthcoming one could be 
started almost on a shoestring, and 
that it would grow into a valuable 
part of the library. 

The discussion of the importance 
and handling of the vertical file was 
directed by Eila Hiler, reference li- 
brarian, Galesburg Public Library. 
The importance of the information 
file to the smallest library was recog- 
nized, and there were many sugges- 
tions as to how to build up and main- 
tain an active file. 

Highlights of each discussion were 
summarized for the whole conference 
when it reconvened before luncheon. 

As chairman of the public relations 
committee, Eleanor Blanchard 
brought greetings from the Illinois 
Library Association. 

Luncheon was served at the Hamp- 
shire Colony Congregational Church. 
In spite of the cold weather a note 
of spring was introduced by flat bowls 
planted with bloodroot and Dutch- 
men’s breeches. 

Mrs. Alfred Dyke, a native Prince- 
ton musician and composer, enter- 
tained with musical sketches, accom- 
panying her piano rendition with 
lively explanations of each piece. 

“Hobbies”—“‘The art of forget- 
ting,” was the subject of an entertain- 
ing and thought provoking talk by 
Dr. John B. Murphy, trustee, Geneseo 
Public Library. His theory is that the 
only way to forget cares and worries 
is to fill the mind with absorbing in- 
terests, displacing the unwanted 
thoughts with others as water dis- 
places air when poured into a glass. 
One of the doctor’s own hobbies is 
home movies, and he illustrated his 
talk with two reels showing in color 
the varies hobbies of some of his 
friends. 
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The ever popular book talks con- 
cluded the meeting. Arthur E. 
Whitenack, librarian, Reddick’s Li- 
brary, Ottawa, spoke briefly of six 
non fiction books: Blanshard— 
American Freedom and _ Catholic 
Power; Tharp—The Peabody Sisters 
of Salem; Overstreet—The Mature 
Mind; Lait — Chicago Confidential; 
Garceau—The Public Library in the 
Political Process; The Report of the 
Hoover Commission. 

Six books of adult fiction were pre- 
sented by Dorothy '¥ Bieneman, 
assistant librarian, Peru Public Li- 
brary. Westcott— The Hepburns; 
Hersey—The Wall; DuMaurier—The 
Parasites; Robinson—The Cardinal; 
Barkins—The Doctor has a Family; 
Bland-Dude—The White Pony. 

Felicia Ryan, Children’s librarian, 
Peoria Public Library, distributed a 
fine list of current “Musts” for chil- 
dren and young people, which she 
had prepared for the meeting, and 
touched briefly on several which she 
considered of most importance for the 
small collection. 

After adjournment some went to 
visit the Historical Society, others the 
Lovejoy Home, (a part of the old 
underground railroad), and others 
roamed over the library and lingered 
for social visits with friends, carry- 
ing away with them the spirit of 
good fellowship which was evident 
throughout the series of conferences. 


THE ILLINOIS MUNICIPAL RETIREMENT 
FUND 


The question of who is eligible to 
be included in this provision for re- 
tirement came up again and again. 


Text of the Act 


Section 3—Definitions 
b. Municipality: Any city; vil- 
lage; incorporated town; county; 
township and any school 
or other local district with power 
to levy taxes on the property 
within such district; now existing 
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or hereafter created within the 
state. 


Section 4—Municipalities Included 
and Effective Dates 


3. Except as to the municipali- 
ties and instrumentalities there- 
of specifically excluded from par- 
ticipation under paragraph (a) 
4 of this section, every county 
and sanitary district, regardless 
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of population, and all cities, vil- 
lages and incorporated towns 
having a population in excess of 
10,000 inhabitants as determined 
by the last preceding federal 
census, shall be subject to the 
provisions of this Act without 
election, effective January 1, 
1951. All other municipalities 
may elect to participate as in this 
Act provided. 


A NEW LIBRARY IN ILLINOIS 


MAry JOSEPHINE BooTtH* 


T HE new library of the Eastern IIli- 


nois 


State College was dedicated 


on Alumni Day, Saturday, May 27. 
Earth was first turned for the $2,000,- 
000 library on February 8, 1948. The 
cornerstone was laid October 25 of 


te 


the same year, with all of the State 
College presidents, members of the 
Teachers College Board and _ the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
V. L. Nickell, in attendance. 


* 1536 Fourth St., Charleston, II. 








Mary J. Booth and Helene H. Rogers, at dedication of Booth Library. 
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The architecture is modified gothic; 
the walls of buff brick, with lime- 
stone trim; the dimensions 150’ x 145’. 
A short flight of steps leads to the 
lobby of the library. Through the 
lobby, directly in front is the long 
Library Bureau loan desk extending 
across the entrance to the stacks. 
Over the loan desk is a Gothic arch, 
with hand-carved oak trim. Under 
the arch is a bas-relief, in color, of a 
galleon with all sails set. Linking the 
ship and the clock underneath is this 
sentence, in colorful letters, from 


Bacon, “Books are ships which pass 
through the vast seas of time.” This 
touch of artistry was the product of 
the brain of Joseph F. Booton, of the 
State Architect’s office, who has been 
chief designer of the building from 
the beginning. 


Across from the loan desk are the 
recessed catalog cases. Behind the 
loan desk there is direct access to the 
stacks, which have shelving for 125,- 
000 volumes. On one side, the refer- 
ence room adjoins the public catalog 
room and loan desk, on the other, the 
reserve book room, each seating about 
200, and extending the full length of 
the building. The service desks of 
both rooms open directly into the 
stacks. On this floor, also is the li- 
brarian’s office, cataloging room, 
browsing room, room for publishers’ 
sample textbooks, as well as private 
typing rooms and rooms for microfilm 
reading, a passenger elevator and a 
book lift. These rooms offer a pleas- 
ing contrast, as they are painted in 
different colors. 
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BASEMENT PLAN 


Under the main entrance, stairs lead 
down to the ground floor. Here are 
found the checkrooms, locker rooms 
for student assistants, accommoda- 
tions for the audio-visual department, 
a large classroom for library science 
classes, a faculty-student lounge and 
a receiving room for new books. An 
auditorium, seating about 150, for 
lectures, concerts, projection of films, 
and, in the future, television, is on 


this floor; also a room housing the 
collection of records of the late 
Franklyn L. Andrews, with three 


soundproof listening rooms, and an 
art exhibit room, with special light- 
ing, large enough for exhibitions, 
with a kitchenette in connection. The 
auditorium, music room and art ex- 
hibit room can be opened at any time 
without opening the library. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


On the third floor are seminar 
rooms, lockers and rest room for the 
women of the library staff and a 
kitchenette. 

The stacks are four levels in 
height, with shelves and tile walls 
in light buff. The study carrells are 
individually lighted and each has a 
locker. 

Most of the lighting is fluorescent. 
Noise has been lessened through the 
use of rubber tile on floors and 
acoustic tile on ceilings and walls. 


Due to crowded conditions in the 
library in the past, it has been im- 
possible to offer work for the master’s 
degree. With the opening of the new 
library, there will shortly be oppor- 
tunity for such graduate work. 


Epitor’s Note: The new library at 
Eastern Illinois State College is 
named “The Mary Josephine Booth 
Library” in appreciation of the 
services of Miss Booth as College 
Librarian, 1904-1945. 
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RECENT BOOKS OF INTEREST TO THE SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN AND INDUSTRY* 


ABC of the Federal Reserve system, by E. W. Kemmerer. Harper. 1950. 
$4.00. 

Administration, the art and science of organization and management, by A. 
Lepawsky. Knopf. 1949. $6.50. 

Advertising procedure, by O. Kleppner. 4th ed. Prentice. 1950. $5.00. 

Aerials for metre and decimetre wavelengths, by R. A. Smith. Cambridge 
University Press. 1949. $3.75. 

Air conditioning and refrigeration, by B. H. Jennings. International Text- 
book. 1950. $6.50. 

Aircraft electrical systems, hydraulic systems, and instruments, by R. H. 
Drake. Macmillan. 1949. $5.60. 

Alternating current circuits, by K. Y. Tang. International Textbook. 1950. 
$6.00. 

American everyday dictionary, ed. by J. Stein. Random House. 1949. 
$1.00. 

American labor and the government, by G. W. Miller. Prentice. 1948. 
$7.35. 

American suffrage medley, by D. O. McGovney. University of Chicago 
Press. 1949. $4.50. 

Analysis and lubrication of bearings, by M. S. Shaw. McGraw. 1949. 
$10.00. 

Analysis of group life insurance, by D. W. Gregg. University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 1950. $3.75. 

Anatomy of American politics, by A. B. Tourtellot. Bobbs-Merrill. 1950. 
$3.00. 

Applied mechanics, by H. F. Girvin. International Textbook. 1949. $5.25. 

Architecture and the spirit of man, by J. Hudnut. Harvard University Press. 
1949. $4.50. 

Art of the lapidary, by F. J. Sperisen. Bruce. 1950. $6.50. 

Automobile body rebuilding and refinishing, by W. B. Toboldt. International 
Textbook. 1950. $5.00. 

Backgrounds of power, by R. Burlingame. Scribners. 1949. $5.00. 

Basic public speaking, by P. L. Soper. Oxford University Press. 1949. $2.50. 

Basic television, principles and servicing, by B. Grob. McGraw. 1949. $6.50. 

Bureaucracy in a democracy, by C.S. Hyneman. Harper. 1950. $6.00. 

Campaigning for members, by H. A. Sarachan. Association Press. 1949. 
$3.00. 

Careers for young Americans in the army and after, by R. Horchow. Public 
Affairs Press. 1950. $3.25. 

Climbing the executive ladder, by G. J. Kienzle. McGraw. 1950. $2.95. 

Communicating ideas to the public, by S. E. Fitzgerald. Funk. 1950. $3.50. 

Complete book of enlarging, by M. Gurrie. Midland. 1949. $3.95. 

Contracting as a profession, by F. W. Lord. Richard R. Smith. 1949. $2.00. 

Copy—the core of advertising, by G. L. Miller. McGraw. 1949. $3.00. 

Court is in session, ed. by I. D. Levy. Crown Publishers. 1950. $2.50. 

Courts on trial, by J. Frank. Princeton University Press. 1949. $5.00. 

Craft of ceramics, by G. De Vegh. Van Nostrand. 1949. $4.75. 


* Compiled by Grace M. Murray, Head, Adult Education Unit, and Walter E. Myers, Field Visitor, 
Labor and Industry, Illinois State Library. 
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Creative power through discussion, by T. Fansler. Harper. 1950. $3.00. 

Cutting sales cost, by Printers’ ink. Funk. 1949. $5.00. 

Cycles, the science of prediction, by E. R. Dewey. Holt. 1949. $3.50. 

Decline and fall of British capitalism, by K. Hutchison. Scribner’s. 1950. 
$3.50. 

Department of state, by G. H. Stuart. Macmillan. 1949. $7.50. 

Design for printing, by J. Brinkley. Manual Arts Press. 1950. $3.95. 

Design this day, by W. D. Teague. Rev. ed. Harcourt. 1949. $6.00. 

Development of executive ability, by M. Bower. Harvard University Press. 
1949. $2.50. 

Dictionary of business terms, Spanish-English and English-Spanish, by L. A. 
Robb. Wiley. 1950. $4.00. 

Dollar crises, causes and cure, by T. Balogh. Basil Blackwell. 1949. $3.00. 

Dynamics of supervision under functional controls, by V. P. Robinson. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 1949. $2.25. 

Economic geography of the U. S. S. R., by S. S. Balzak. Macmillan. 1949. 
$10.00. 

Effective selling, by G. E. Breen. Harper. 1950. $3.00. 

Electroplating, by A. H. Sanders. International Textbook Company. 1950. 
$2.25. 

Elementary surveying, by W. C. Taylor. International Textbook. 1950. 
$3.35. 

Elements of internal combustion turbine theory, by H. T. Adams. Cambridge 
University Press. 1949. $3.75. 

Elements of lettering, by J. H. Benson. McGraw. 1950. $4.00. 

Elements of patent law, by F. H. Rhodes. Cornell University Press. 1949. 
$2.75. 

Empire oil, by J. P. Herrick. Dodd. 1949. $5.00. 

Employment and equilibrium, by A. C. Pigou. 2d ed. Macmillan. 1949. 
$4.00. 

Engineering materials and processes, by W. H. Clapp. International Text- 
book. 1949. $6.50. 

Engineering reports, by L. A. Rose. Harper. 1950. $3.00. 

Essays on local government, ed. by C. H. Wilson. Oxford. 1949. $4.00. 

Essentials of electricity for radio and television, by M. Slurzberg. McGraw. 
1950. $6.00. 

Evidence for voluntary action, by Lord Beveridge. Allen. 1949. $4.75. 

Federal reserve policy-making, by G. L. Bach. Knopf. 1950. $3.00. 

Feininger on photography, by A. Feininger. Ziff. 1949. $15.00. 

Fireside cookbook, by J. A. Beard. Simon. 1949. $5.00. 

General mechanical drawing, by W. Jervis. International Textbook. 1950. 
$2.75. 

A grammar of American politics, by W. E. Binkley. Knopf. 1949. $6.00. 

Growth of American law and lawmakers, by J. W. Hurst. Little. 1950. 
$5.00. 

Handbook of advanced time-motion study, by L. A. Sylvester. Funk. 1950. 
$5.00. 

Handbook of basic motion picture technique, by E. E. Brodbeck. McGraw. 
1950. $5.00. 

Handbook of export traffic, by C. J. Moran. Duell. 1949. $3.50. 

Handbook on human relations, by E. R. Clinchy. Farrar. 1949. $2.00. 
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Highway design and construction, by A. G. Bruce. 3rd ed. International 
Textbook. 1950. $7.25. 

History of an advertising agency, by R. W. Hower. Harvard University 
Press. 1949. $7.50. 

History of the American newspaper publishers association, by E. Emery. 
University of Minnesota Press. 1950. $3.50. 

Home mechanic, by D. Tuomey. Perma. 1949. $.95. 

Home repairs made easy, by L. Frankl. Doubleday. 1949. $6.95. 

How I raised myself from failure to success in selling, by F. Bettger. Pren- 
tice. 1949. $3.95. 

How to be an expert car buyer, by W. J. K. Cummings. Cummings Enter- 
prises. 1948. $1.00. 

How to build an infants’, girls’, and teens’ wear business, by R. D. Lewis. 
Rev. ed. Fairchild. 1949. $2.50. 

How to cut production costs, by H. E. Blank. Funk. 1949. $4.50. 

How to get and hold the job you want, by R. H. Larison. Longmans. 1950. 
$3.50. 

How to make a home business pay, by J. K. Arthur. Prentice. 1949. $2.95. 

How to make money at home, by I. S. Webster. Whittlesey. 1949. $3.00. 

How to sell to Latin America, by A. A. Preciado. Funk. 1949. $4.00. 

Human relations in modern industry, by R. F. Tredgold. International 
Universities Press. 1949. $2.50. 

Industry in Latin America, by G. Wythe. Columbia University Press. 1949. 
$5.00. 

Introduction to business principles and practices, by J. R. Craf. Harper. 
1949. $4.50. 

Is your publicity showing?, by A. P. Curtis. International Textbook. 1949. 
$2.00. 

It’s fun to make it yourself, by S. Maney. Halcyon. 1949. $1.98. 

Jewelry, gem cutting and metalcraft, by W. T. Baxter. Rev. ed. Whittlesey. 
1950. $3.50. 

Jewelry making and design, by A. F. Rose. Davis Press. 1949. $8.95. 

John L. Lewis, an unauthorized biography, by S. Alinsky. Putnam. 1949. 
$4.00. 

Labor economics and labor relations, by L. G. Reynolds. Prentice. 1949. 
$6.35. 

Labor in postwar America, by C. E. Warne. Remsen Press. 1949. $10.00. 

Labor relations and federal law, by D. H. Wollett. University of Washing- 
ton Press. 1949. $3.00. 

The Labor story, by A. Austin. Coward. 1949. $2.50. 

Lasser’s business tax handbook, 3rd ed., by J. K. Lasser. Simon. 1949. 
$5.00. 

The Law, by R. A. Wormser. Simon. 1949. $5.00. 

Leathercraft techniques and designs, by J. W. Dean. McKnight. 1950. 
$5.00. 

Lower prices coming, by W. J. Baxter. International Exonomic Research 
Bureau. 1950. $1.00. 

Magnetic recording, by S. J. Begun. Murray Hill. 1949. $5.00. 

Make friends with your land, by L. Wickenden. Devin-Adair. 1949. $2.50. 

Making inventions pay, by J. C. Keeley. McGraw. 1950. $2.95. 

Making money at home, by E. B. Shields. The author. 1949. $1.00. 
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Managing men at work, by S. S. Santmyers. International Textbook. 1950. 
$4.00. 

Manufacturing business, by P. W. S. Andrews. Macmillan. 1949. $3.75. 

Manufacturing processes, by S. E. Rusinoff. American Technical Society. 
1949. $5.00. 

Maple sugar book, by H. Nearing. Day. 1950. $3.75. 

Market for college graduates, by S. E. Harris. Harvard University Press. 
1949. $4.00. 

Medical photography, by T. A. Longmore. 4th ed. Focal Press. 1949. 
$15.00. 

Miracle drugs, by B. Sokoloff. Ziff. 1949. $3.00. 

Modern feature writing, by D. C. Reddick. Harper. 1949. $4.00. 

Modern reporter’s handbook, by J. P. Jones. Rinehart. 1949. $4.75. 

Monetary management, by E. A. Goldenweiser. McGraw. 1949. $2.75. 

Monetary theory and public policy, by K. K. Kurihara. Norton. 1950. 
$4.00. 

Money making hobbies, by Popular Mechanic’s Magazine. Popular Me- 
chanic’s Press. 1949. $2.00. 

Money from ideas, by M. P. Laughlin. Popular Mechanics Press. 1950. 
$2.50. 

Music, an art and a business, by P. S. Carpenter. University of Oklahoma 
Press. 1950. $3.75. 

Negative retouching and print finishing, by E. E. Draper. Ziff-Davis. 1949. 
$1.00. 

Negroes in American society, by M. R. Davie. Whittlesey. 1949. $4.50. 

New survey of science, by W. Shepherd. Harcourt. 1950. $4.75. 

Nutrition and the soil, by L. J. Picton. Devin-Adair. 1949. $4.00. 

100 greatest advertisements, ed. by J. L. Watkins. Moore. 1949. $6.00. 

101 ways to increase the value of your home, by F. B. Evans. Garden City. 
1949. $1.50. 

Our enemy the state, by A. J. Nock. Caxton. 1946. $2.50. 

Our vanishing civil liberties, by O. J. Rogge. Gaer. 1949. $3.00. 

Patterns of publicity copy, by S. Harral. University of Oklahoma Press. 
1950. $2.75. 

Politics has no morals, by N. Beasley. Scribners. 1949. $3.00. 

The Polls and public opinion, edited by N. C. Meier. Holt. 1949. $2.50. 

Practical animal husbandry, by J. Widmer. Scribners. 1949. $3.50. 

Practical financial statement analysis, by R. A. Foulke. McGraw. 1950. 
$7.00. 

Practical report writing, by S. S. Santmyers. International Textbook. 1950. 
$2.75. 

Principles of accounting, by J. R. Bangs. International Textbook Company. 
1950. $6.50. 

Principles of electricity, by L. Page. 2d ed. Van Nostrand. 1949. $5.50. 

Printing today, by J. C. Tarr. Oxford University Press. 1949. $3.00. 

Problems in personnel administration, by R. P. Calhoon. Harper. 1949. 
$4.00. 

Psychology of personnel in business and industry, by R. M. Bellows. Pren- 
tice. 1949. $6.00. 

Public relations for retailers, by T. Mahoney. Macmillan. 1949. $4.50. 

Public relations handbook, ed. by P. Lesly. Prentice. 1950. $10.00. 

Public speaking without fear and trembling, by M. Hanna. Macmillan. 
1949. $2.75. 
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Questions and answers in television engineering, by C. V. Rabinoff. McGraw. 
1950. $4.50. 

Radio amateur’s handbook, 27th ed. 1950. American Radio Relay League. 
1950. $2.00. 

Radio and television writing, by M. Wylie. Rev. ed. Rinehart. 1950. $6.50. 

Radio operating questions and answers, 10th ed. by J. L. Hornung. McGraw. 
1950. $5.00. 

Recent advances in radio receivers, by L. A. Moxon. Cambridge University 
Press. 1949. $3.75. 

Say it with your camera, by J. Deschin. Whittlesey House. 1950. $3.00. 

Science in television, by L. Poole. Johns Hopkins Press. 1950. $3.50. 

Scientific appraisal of management, by J. Martindell. Harper. 1950. $4.00. 

Solicitation pattern for persuading normals, by B. F. Bills. Gilbert Publish- 
ers. 1949. $5.00. 

Southern country store, 1800-1860, by L. E. Atherton, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 1949. $3.50. 

Southern politics in state and nation, by V. O. Key. Knopf. 1949. $6.00. 

Speak for yourself, by J. S. Driver. Harper. 1948. $2.75. 

Staining and polishing. Lippincott. 1949. $2.50. 

Story of the American automobile, by R. E. Anderson. Public Affairs Press. 
1950. $3.75. 

Strike strategy, by J. Steuben. Gaer associates. 1950. $3.00. 

Supervision of group work and recreation, by H. S. Dimock. Association 
Press. 1949. $4.50. 

Teaching apprentices and preparing training materials, by M. H. Anderson. 
American Technical Society. 1949. $3.00. 

Theory and practice of modern government, by H. Finer. Rev. ed. Holt. 
1949. $7.50. 

Tools for woodwork, by C. H. Hayward. Lippincott. 1949. $2.50. 

Trade unions in the new society, by H. J. Laski. Viking. 1949. $3.00. 

Transmitting information through management and union channels, by H. 
Baker. Princeton University. 1949. $3.00. 

28th annual of advertising and editorial art, by Art Directors Club of New 
York. Pitman. 1949. $8.00. 

27 masters of politics, by R. Moley. Funk. 1949. $3.50. 

Unions and capitalism, by C. E. Lindblom. Yale University Press. 1949. 
$3.75. 

Unions before the bar, by E. Lieberman. Harper. 1950. $5.00. 

Writing advice and devices, by W. S. Campbell. Doubleday. 1950. $3.50. 

Writing and selling fact and fiction, by H. E. Neal. Wilfred Funk. 1949. 
$2.00. 

What’s behind a financial statement, by R. G. Rankin. Doubleday. 1949. 
$2.00. 

Word list of Gregg shorthand simplified, by J. R. Gregg. McGraw. 1949. 
$3.00. 

Yates’ guide to successful inventing, by R. F. Yates. Wilfred Funk. 1949. 
$2.95. 

Your dream home, how to build it for less than $3,500, by H. Cobb. Wise. 
1950. $3.95. 

Your opportunities in television, by R. L. Harrington. McBride. 1949. 
$3.00. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editor* 








ADVENTURES WITH SLIDES 


EpITH SCHOLLt 


For a long time I have wished that 
I might have for my own use a group 
of slides which would show the early 
development of children’s books. It 
was not until I found myself in a 
visual aid class offered by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois that I decided to 
have for my project a group of slides 
which I hoped would help me with 
my reading program. 

My first task was to write to vari- 
ous companies to ask permission to 
photograph illustrations from certain 
books. I learned permission would 
be possible as long as I was going to 
use the slides only for educational 
purposes. 

The first 21 slides were made con- 
cerning the “horn book.” I found 
these pictures in various books and 
from a pamphlet written by the IIli- 
nois Service Bulletin on various horn 
books. Slide one is a picture of a 
typical horn book which shows the 
cross before the alphabet, the simple 
syllable combinations, the Exorcism, 
and the Lord’s Prayer. The next sev- 
eral slides are of the oldest horn books 
and the remaining slides in the set 
are of unusual types of horn books 
such as; one made from gingersnaps, 
one with an abacus on the back, one 
which allowed the lesson sheet to be 
removed and another inserted, and 





* Director of Libraries in Public Schools, Alton, 
Ill., and member of State Library Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

+ Principal, Loveland School, Dixon, II. 


one which was round and the lesson 
sheets were turned by a knob in the 
center. 

These slides were shown to my 
students and the technique seemed so 
successful that I decided to enlarge 
upon my hobby. The children asked 
if illustrations from their favorite 
books couldn’t be made into slides. 
Again I wrote to many companies 
and to authors asking permission and 
all seem pleased that their book 
would be in my collection. At the 
same time I felt certain people should 
be recognized for their contributions 
to children’s books. I chose first to 
show three slides from Randolph 
Caldecott’s illustrations in the poems; 
John Gilpin’s Ride and The Three 
Jovial Huntsmen. He was the first to 
bring humor into illustrations. 

It only seemed fair that I include 
Kate Greenway’s pictures into my 
collections as she was the first to 
demonstrate that pictures of children 
could be made delightful to children. 

Since this project was proving a 
very expensive one I decided to make 
next only a few slides from some of 
the best illustrated books to-day. My 
decision as to which books they 
would be, would rest with the chil- 
dren. The following were the ones 
that received the most votes: 


(a) Stories about animals, espe- 
pecially dogs and horses. 


Silver Chief by Jack O’brien 
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Black Stallion by Walter Far- 
ley 

Mitsy by Marguerite Henry 

King of the Wind by ........ 

Rabbit Hill by Robert Lawson 

Dr. Dolittle by Hugh Lofting 

Wind in the Willows by Ken- 
neth Graham 

Andy and the Lion by James 
Daugherty 


(b) Good Family stories 

The Moffats by Eleanor Estes 

The Betsy, Tacy and Tibb 
Books by Maude Hart Love- 
lace 

Caddie Woodlawn by Carol 
Brink 

Green Ginger Jar by Clara In- 
grim Judson 

Bright April by Margerite de- 
Angeletti 

Thimble Summer by Elizabeth 
Enright 

Good Master by Kate Seredy 


(c) Unusual Stories 
21 Balloons by William Pene 
Dubois 
Miss Hickory by Caroline 
Bailey 


(d) Because Edward Buell Hunger- 
ford was a guest author in our school 
last fall, the children wanted an 
illustration from his book, Escape to 
Danger. They chose the illustration 
of Nat Huntley talking to John Paul 
Jones. 

In this collection there are 47 slides 
which are helping many children to 
meet books in a new way. Best of 
all a new appreciation for those 
artists who have given their best 
work for the illustrations. 

These slides are being used in vari- 
ous ways: 

1. To give an illustrated talk 
about the horn book, showing its 
various developments. At the end of 
the lecture a real copy of the horn 
book is shown. (One may be obtained 
from the horn book company in 
Boston.) 
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2. Illustrations from the various 
books are used in this way: 


(a) to interest children in wanting 
to read the book 

(b) to study the artist’s type of 
illustrations 

(c) to recall to mind books that 
have been read 

(d) to use as a quiz to see how 
many the children will recall 
from memory the title, author, 
and illustrator 

(e) to aid in lectures to PTA 
groups, women’s clubs, and 
teacher’s meetings. 


All who have seen the slides and 
heard the lecture which is written for 
the slides have expressed a greater 
understanding and a better apprecia 
tion for what has been done for chil 
dren’s books. 

All agree as Helen Dean Fish does, 
“Books are like yeast in a batch of 
dough. They bring expansion and 
growth.” It is no easy task these 
days to bring children and books to 
gether because of those many forces 
which have entered a child’s world 
to take him away from the solitude 
which once belonged to childhood. 

For instance, if the average child 
goes to school, gets the fresh air and 
exercise he needs, does his home 
work, keeps up with his radio pro 
grams or television sets at home, 
when does he have time to read a 
book? We find some people shrugging 
their shoulders and saying, “What’s 
the use?” or “Why bother?” 

Those of us who know the joy of 
reading and have found something in 
books, which had no worthy sub 
stitute, feel differently about making 
an effort for boys and girls to meet 
those forces and concepts in books 
which we know will shape their whole 
attitude toward life. It would amaze 
us to know how many of those at- 
titudes and insights we gained before 
fourteen years of age. 

A sixth grade child brought this 
poem she found in one of the papers 
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to school this week. I think it very 
well expresses how we want boys and 
girls to feel about reading. 


I always thought a cover of 
A book was like a door, 

Which opens into someone’s house 
Where I’ve never been before. 


A pirate or a fairy queen 
May lift the latch for me. 

I always wonder when I knock 
What welcome there will be. 
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And when I find a house that’s dull 
I do not often stay. 

But when I find one full of friends 
I’m apt to spend the day. 


I never know what sort of folks 
Will be within you see, 

And that’s why reading, is 
So interesting to me. 


—CECcIL Brock 


STIMULATING THE READING INTERESTS OF 
HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 


With Particular Emphasis on Freshmen and Sophomores 


MILDRED GILMORE* 


For a long time I have been con- 
cerned with our seeming inability to 
reach and stimulate readers among 
our high school boys. The fact that 
the reading interest peak is reached 
in the early teens makes it very essen- 
tial that we have and offer to them 
material that is of particular interest 
and importance at this period in their 
lives. They have grown so rapidly 
physically at this time that their 
emotions and mental abilities are 
often mixed up. If a student has de- 
veloped a keen reading interest by the 
time he has reached his reading peak, 
he will continue to read and improve 
the quality of his choices as he is 
more mature. 

I enlisted the aid of some of my 
student librarians (most of them were 
boys) and they _ enthusiastically 
wanted to do something about it. 
First we put down on paper some of 
the typical requests a librarian or 
assistant receives. A few are quoted 
in typical high school language: 
“What’s a good book to read in a 
hurry?”; “Do you have any books 


* Teacher-librarian, Virden High School, Virden, 
Til. 


that aren’t small print?”; “Got any 
good sports stories?’’; “I have to give 
a book report in English class tomor- 
row. Have you got a book I can read 
tonight?”’; “What’s a good story for 
sophomores?”; “Have you got any 
books I can get three short stories by 
different authors in?” 


Our next step was to talk with 
groups of boys from each of the four 
classes and find out the types of 
stories they liked. We found almost 
without exception that sports stories 
ranked first; followed by adventure 
and sea stories, animal stories, mys- 
tery, western, and war stories. Sev- 
eral boys mentioned specific titles and 
others listed types they like best. 
Among upper class students a few 
biographies, travel and career stories 
were mentioned. Using these groups 
as an outline with the addition of a 
group of personal books on etiquette 
and teen problems, we began to see 
what we had on our shelves to meet 
these needs. We were pleased when 
we began to organize our work that 
we had a great many books in most 
of the groups. It was of great assist 
ance to me as well as my librarians 
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to know what we had when boys 
came to use for books. Many of the 
boys questioned became interested in 
what we were doing and offered to 
help. This was an opportunity to 
make it their own problem. 

I taught some of the fellows how 
to use the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries (H. W. Wilson Co.) 
and let them go through our pub- 
lishers’ catalogs and make out order 
slips for books they would like to 
have in our library. Our school was 
host to the regional basketball tourna- 
ment about this time and we gave the 
boys the pop concession and ordered, 
in advance, some of the books they 
selected. Needless to say we had 
more help than was needed and the 
project was a financial success. The 
books arrived and were put into im- 
mediate use. 

The boys have shown a great in- 
terest and cooperation in the library; 
several have expressed a desire to be 
a library assistant, and others have 
offered to work during a free period. 
Some of them clip articles for the 
vertical and vocational files; others 
read shelves; they are even willing to 
dust or vacuum the books. 

“Catchy” bulletin board displays 
made with book jackets, pictures and 
magazine articles create additional 
interest. Titles such as “Batter,” “On 
the Ball,” “Try These,” and “Title 
Time” (favorite titles recommeded 
by students), draw students to the 
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bulletin board. 

We also did a survey of a represen- 
tative group of boys to secure a list 
of magazines they particularly en- 
joyed. This list will be found at the 
end of the bibliography of books. 

I realize there will be the problem 
of some students wanting to read 
books of only one type. It is not my 
suggestion that we do away with 
reading standards, but rather build 
up an incentive for reading by offer- 
ing as part of their reading assign- 
ment, books in which they are inter- 
ested. I feel that it is more essential 
that boys read a great many books, 
on their reading level, because they 
want to read, rather than read only a 
minimum number because they are 
required to do so. From this point it 
will be possible to guide many of 
them in making more selective choices 
from books of travel, science, biog- 
raphy and social science. There have 
been many biographies written for 
the intermediate and junior high stu- 
dents which will help to develop an 
interest in reading about people. 
Many of the sports stories are 
biographical as well as_ scientific. 
They are outstanding for character 
building and good sportsmanship. If 
we are going to help our students to 
achieve a real love of good books and 
magazines, combat cheap detective 
magazines and poor comics, we must 
offer something in return. It is cer- 
tainly worth a try! 


STATEMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 


FOR THE CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The following tentative “Statement of Philosophy” of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools will be of great interest to librarians and trustees of public and 
school libraries in Illinois. It is a well developed and constructive statement 
which could be considered for adoption in other Illinois communities. 


Education 1. In our democratic society, the equal and adequate 
serves all services of the public schools must be available to all 
people in the children of all the people and must offer to each, 


a democracy 


according to his capacity, development of understand- 


ings, skills, and ideals that will make our democracy 
vital and enduring. 
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Education 
develops high 
democratic 
ideals 


Education 
changes 
behavior 


Education 
deals with 
all aspects 
of life 


Education 


functions through 


many agencies 


Education 
continues 
throughout 
life 


Education 
aims at 
self -direction 


Education 
provides for 
intelligent 
adjustment to 
social change 
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The democratic ideals which the schools seek to de- 
velop include a profound respect for the dignity and 
worth of every human being regardless of physical, 
racial, religious, economic, social, or national back- 
ground; a recognition of equality of opportunity for 
all; an acceptance of all the implications involved in 
the ideal of justice for all; and an appreciation of the 
fact that a variety of talents contributes to the com- 
mon welfare. 


Education is a process by which a desirable change 
in behavior is made. As a result, people learn to 
think, feel, and act more effectively than they did be- 
fore. In attempting to improve the behavior of 
people, education concerns itself with the development 
of the whole personality. It is concerned with help- 
ing people to guide their conduct by reason: to use 
intelligence in reaching decisions rather than blind 
obedience, habit, or prejudice; to acquire a knowledge 
of self and an understanding of the consequences of 
behavior. 


In carrying out their educational responsibilities, the 
schools must recognize and integrate all those aspects 
of life—moral, ethical, social, economic, civic,—in 
which people need to exercise intelligence and under- 
standing. The schools must aim to equip young 
people mentally, physically and spiritually so that 
they can take a competent and effective part in our 
everyday life, contribute to the welfare of others, and 
make their own lives happy and good. 


The public schools are a unifying agent which serve to 
strengthen and coordinate the educative work of the 
home, church, and other community organizations. 


To accomplish its function in our democracy, the 
schools must help young people to recognize the 
necessity of a continuing education, and must pro- 
vide the incentives, skills, and opportunities for such 
continuance of learning throughout life. 


The public schools seek to develop people who ex- 
ercise initiative and guide their efforts through self- 
direction. Through the help of the schools a young 
person must learn to take responsibility for his own 
continued education and development, and to use 
effectively the resources at his command. 


The task of the public schools is both to help induct 
young people into adulthood in our present society 
and to help them to work toward the improvement of 
that society. The schools must develop responsibl« 
citizens who willingly participate in public affairs and 
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in other forms of worthy civic activities. People 
should acquire not only the knowledge, habits, and 
skills needed to enable them to take part in the world 
as they find it; they must also learn to accept the 
idea of social growth and change. The schools must 
develop in people ideals and understandings that will 
lead them to contribute to the continuous improve- 
ment of American life. 


Raymond M. Cook Helen A. Savage 
Butler Laughlin Hobart Sommers 
John A. Lapp Kathryn E. Steinmetz 
Raymond Lussenhop Edward Stullken 
Annabel Prescott Ralph Tyler 


Lester J. Schloerb, Chairman 
James F. Redmond, Vice Chairman 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 








DISPOSITION OF ILLINOIS RECORDS (continued) 


Chapter 5 
WHEN AND HOW SHOULD RECORDS BE RETIRED? 


OBJECTIVES 


In chapter 4 the development of 
disposition plans was suggested. 
These plans, it was noted, should 
cover both the retention and the dis- 
posal of records. Retention might in- 
volve either their reproduction by mi- 
crophotographic processes or their re- 
tirement. In this chapter attention 
will be focused on the retirement of 
records. By retirement is meant the 
removal of records from the offices 
and equipment in which they were 
created and accumulated (1) to the 
State Archives, or (2) to intermediate 
depositories, such as the Depart- 
mental Vaults in the State Archives 
Building. Each of these alternatives 
will be discussed. 


The retirement of records repre- 
sents a positive step toward either 
their permanent or their temporary 
preservation. It is one of the positive 
aspects of a records management pro- 
gram in that it is concerned with the 
maintenance and preservation, rather 
than the destruction of records. 


The immediate objectives in retir- 
ing records are to effect economies 
in the use of office space and equip- 
ment and to promote efficiency in the 
use of records. 


To achieve economy and efficiency, 
the retirement of records must be 
planned carefully. The plan must 
establish a timetable for the move- 


ment of records, based on a careful 
analysis of the periods of their cur- 
rent administrative usefulness and of 
their ultimate value as permanent 
archives of the agency. 


TRANSFER TO STATE ARCHIVES 


What records will be accepted 


The Archives Department of the 
Illinois State Library will accept 
transfers of official records of Illinois 
State and local governmental units 
only. Personal papers (as distinct 
from files created in the course of 
official business), library materials 
and museum objects will not be ac- 
cepted. 

Records accepted must have a con- 
tinuing legal, historical or research 
value. No record subject by law to 
periodic destruction and no duplicate 
records can be admitted. 


Except as noted below, records 
proposed for transfer to the State 
Archives should have no current ad- 
ministrative use in the Department. 
Records seldom consulted in connec- 
tion with the administrative functions 
with which the Department is charged 
but which are used for historical, 
genealogical or other research pur 
poses, should be transferred to the 
State Archives. 

Certain types of current records 
which require the safeguards which 
only the Archives Department can 
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give, may be considered for deposit in 
the State Archives which wil! fur- 
nish, without charge, suitable photo- 
graphic copies for office use. Ex- 
amples of such records already in the 
Archives are the State Constitution, 
the enrolled laws, deeds and abstracts 
to State property and certain records 
involving extensive litigation to which 
the State is a party. 

When microfilm or other copies 
have been made by Departments for 
office use, to save wear and tear or 
to avoid possibility of tampering, the 
original records may be deposited in 
the State Archives for preservation. 


Conditions on which records are ac- 
cepted by the State Archives 


Records accepted by the State 
Archives may be consulted in the 
Archives Reference Department only 
and are not loaned back to the agency 
depositing them except upon court 
subpoena or under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. Photographic copies of 
records on deposit in the State 
Archives will be furnished to the 
agency from which the records were 
transferred, for use by that office, on 
request and without charge. In case 
it is absolutely necessary for a docu- 
ment to be withdrawn temporarily, 
the elective State officer or Director 
of the Department (as the case may 
be) shall, over his own signature, ad- 
dress a letter to the archivist explain- 
ing the circumstances and requesting 
the loan. Records which are likely to 
have to be withdrawn from time to 
time should be placed in the Depart- 
mental Vaults, described below, not in 
the State Archives. 

State departments agree to waive 
all legal jurisdiction over the records 
transferred by them to the Archives, 
as the condition of acceptance. The 
reason for this regulation is that 
under a strict interpretation of the 
law of evidence, an official cannot 
testify as to the authenticity of a 
document which has been out of the 
physical custody of his department, 
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as is the case with records in the 
State Archives. Although the Arch- 
ives Department honors subpoenas to 
the depositing department and al- 
lows officials of that agency to take 
the records to court, it is conceivable 
that the State’s case might hinge 
upon the technicality of custody. 
Documents presented in court by the 
Archives Department, together with 
letters of transmissal and other acces- 
sion records are always acceptable in 
evidence. 

After records have been transferred 
to the State Archives it sometimes 
comes about that the records prove 
to have more current administrative 
use than was anticipated. In such 
cases, the head of the Department to 
which the records appertain may 
apply, in writing, to the archivist, to 
have the records in question returned 
to the jurisdiction of the Department. 
The entire series should be returned, 
however, not individual documents 
from that series. Ordinarily records 
created prior to the year 1860 will 
not be considered suitable for reclassi- 
fication as current records. 

In all cases, it will be expected that 
blocks of non-record material and 
records authorized for disposal will 
have been removed prior to transfer. 
It is expected that agencies offering 
records for transfer to the State 
Archives will offer them by complete 
and logical units accompanied by any 
pertinent indexes, that all records 
within the date span and description 
of the records offered will be included 
and that the records will be in good 
order. 


Restrictions on Use of Records 
Transferred 


Under Illinois law all records of a 
governmental agency are deemed 
public records and are open to in- 
spection by anyone on application, 
unless specifically named by law as 
confidential records. Some records 
not so classified by law, however, lend 
themselves to sensational, slanderous, 
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subversive or other improper uses. 
Other records need an interpretation 
which only the department in which 
they originated is prepared to give. 
Agencies transferring such records 
may request, as a condition of trans- 
fer, that persons wishing to consult 
the records be referred to the De- 
partment itself for proper servicing. 


TRANSFER PROCEDURE 
Agency offers of records for transfer 


The transfer of Government records 
to the State Archives is a voluntary 
action. A State or local official is as 
a rule under no compulsion to offer 
records for transfer and the archivist 
is under no compulsion to take into 
custody any records so offered (ex- 
cept county records dated prior to 
1870). The decision of the State Li- 
brarian or Assistant State Librarian 
as to the suitability of records prof- 
fered for transfer is final. 

The source of the offer should be 
a responsible official of the Govern- 
ment agency. The release of records 
to the State Archives is determined 
by responsible officials of the agency 
that has accumulated them, after 
they have considered the character of 
the records, their current usefulness, 
the condition of their storage in the 
agency and other factors. Whenever 
practicable State agencies should cen- 
tralize their relationships with the 
State Archives in some one office, 
preferably that of the records officer 
or some one specifically delegated to 
attend to such matters. County of- 
ficials are required by law to receive 
the consent of their respective county 
boards to transfers to the State 
Archives. 

Form of offer. Officials proposing 
to transfer records to the State 
Archives should first contact the 
archivist by letter or in person. They 
should present a full description of 
the records proposed for transfer, in- 
dicating the purpose for which the 
records were created and the nature 
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of their use, their relationship to par- 
allel records in the same or outside 
agencies, the period covered and such 
other data as will enable the archivist 
to evaluate and classify them. If 
practicable samples should be sub- 
mitted. The archivist will also need 
to know the physical condition of the 
records, their arrangement, inclusive 
dates and quantities. Any advisable 
restrictions as to the use of the rec 
ords should also be discussed at this 
point. 


Letter of transmissal. When the 
records thus offered have been ac- 
cepted informally for transfer to the 
State Archives, the head of the 
agency (not the records officer or the 
division chief) should address a 
formal letter of transmissal to the 
archivist, accompanied by two carbon 
copies. This letter of transmissal 
should identify each category of rec- 
ords being transferred, giving inclu- 
sive dates and quantities of each, 
mentioning any documents missing 
from the files or retained by the 
agency, and should specify what re- 
strictions, if any, are placed upon pro- 
duction to archival patrons. 


Physical transfer of records. No 
records will be accepted at the 
Archives Building until the archivist 
has notified the records officer of the 
agency that the Archives Department 
is ready to receive the records. 

Arrangements for moving the rec- 
ords to the Archives Building and all 
expenses connected therewith rest 
exclusively on the agency making 
the transfer. The Archives Depart- 
ment assumes no responsibility for 
any records until they have been ac- 
cepted in the Archives Receiving 
Room. The quantity of records which 
can be received at any one shipment 
is limited to the capacity of the 
Archives fumigator (approximately 
75 legal size file drawers). 


Receipts. One copy of the letter of 
transmissal will be signed and re- 
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turned to the agency making the 
transfer as a temporary receipt when 
the records are accepted in the Re- 
ceiving Room, at the request of the 
agency. A formal receipt will be 
issued as soon as the records have 
been checked into the Archives vaults. 
If at a subsequent date it is discov- 
ered that certain documents appear 
to have been missing or to have been 
tampered with at the time the records 
were transferred, the agency from 
which they came will be notified. 


DEPARTMENTAL VAULTS 


One series of vaults in the State 
Archives Building has been set apart 
for the use of State Departments 
which have records which need the 
physical and moral protection of the 
Archives Building but over which the 
Department must retain immediate 
jurisdiction. Such records are semi- 
current records which must be re- 
moved from the files temporarily for 
occasional departmental use. 


Assignment of Vaults. These De- 
partmental Vaults have been assigned 
by the Secretary of State to the vari- 
ous major State Departments. Ac- 
ceptance of these vaults implies 
agreement to abide by the rules and 
regulations laid down for the Archives 
Building. Apportionment of the 
space within each main vault to sub- 
departments and divisions is left to 
the discretion of Elective Officers and 
Department Directors. 


Objectives of regulation. Regula- 
tions governing use of the Depart- 
mental Vaults are aimed at giving 
maximum protection to Departments 
keeping records in their vaults. Only 
such persons are admitted to De- 
partmental Vaults as have been au- 
thorized in writing by the head of the 
Department. Authorized clerks go- 
ing to vaults sign admission slips as 
they pick up their vault keys at the 
Archives Reference Desk. These slips 
are time stamped when the keys are 
taken and when returned, and at the 
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end of each month are sent to the 
head of the Department so that he 
may know who has had access to the 
records. Prior approval of categories 
of records allowed to be transferred 
to the Departmental Vaults gives 
assurance that this limited but expen- 
sive vault space shall be reserved for 
the Department’s most valuable rec- 
ords, not misused as common store- 
rooms. No check or interference is 
made by the Archives Department in 
the matter of removing or consulta- 
tion of records in Departmental 
Vaults. 


Application for Transfer. Depart- 
ments proposing to transfer records to 
their Departmental Vaults in the 
Archives Building should apply to 
the archivist for written authorization 
for same. This application should 
contain a descriptive inventory of 
each category of records which it is 
proposed to transfer, together with 
inclusive dates and the quantity. 


What Records May be Transferred 
to Departmental Vaults. Records 
must be official records of permanent 
value. No record subject by law to 
periodic destruction, no duplicate 
records, no duplicate stock of printed 
reports or other departmental pub 
lications, and no stationery supplies 
can be admitted. 


Transportation of Records. Re- 
sponsibility for safe transportation of 
all records and for all costs incidental 
thereto rests with the Department 
making the transfer. 

No records may be transferred to 
the Departmental Vaults without 
specific written authorization from 
the Archives Department as outlined 
above. Department heads should 
consult with the Archivist concerning 
convenient times for reception of 
records. 

No shipment of records in excess 
of the current capacity of the fumiga- 
tor will be admitted to the Receiving 
Room. All records must be fumigated 
and cleaned by the Archives Staff be- 
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fore they may be taken to any vault. 
Labor for taking the records from the 
Receiving Room to the respective De- 
partmental Vaults must be furnished 
by the Department making the 
transfers. 


Equipment. All filing and shelving 
equipment used in Departmental 
Vaults must be steel. No equipment 
is to be removed from the Depart- 
mental Vaults without the permission 
of the Archivist. No pasteboard 
boxes or wood files will be permitted 
in the Departmental Vaults. Records 
must be kept off the floor and waste- 
paper removed immediately. De- 
partments must furnish their own 
metal vault tables, ladders and other 
filing accessories. 


Janitor service within the bays 
must be furnished and supervised by 
the Departments. 


Hours of Access. Departments may 
have access to their Departmental 
Vaults between the hours of 8:30 
A. M. and 5:00 P. M., Mondays 
through Fridays, and from 8:30 A. M. 
to 12 Noon Saturdays, except legal 
holidays. Special arrangements for 
emergency access to the Depart- 
mental Vaults outside of regular 
hours can be made through the 
archivist. 

Arrangement and filing of the 
records within the vaults is the sole 
responsibility of the respective De- 
partments. 


Reference Use of Records in De- 
partmental Vaults. Applications made 
to the Archives Department for per- 
mission to examine any records in the 
Departmental Vaults shall be referred 
to the Department involved. 

Archives Department clerks shall 
not consult or remove records from 
Departmental Vaults for reference 
use, even on call from the Depart- 
ments of Origin. 

Records from Departmental Vaults 
may be taken to the Reference Room 
by Departmental clerks for reference 
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use. The Archives Department shall 
not be responsible for the safety of 
such records or for their return to the 
vaults. It is recommended that De- 
partments make use of the Reference 
Room when outsiders are brought to 
the Archives Building to consult rec- 
ords in Departmental Vaults. Under 
no circumstances shall such persons 
be left alone in the Departmental 
Vaults or the corridors adjacent 
thereto. 

More detailed information on the 
operation of the Departmental Vaults 
will be furnished Departments at the 
time authorizations for transfer are 
issued. 


REMOVAL TO RECORDS DEPOSITORIES 


The removal of certain types of 
records from office space and equip- 
ment to Departmental Vaults in the 
Archives Building or to cheaper fa- 
cilities at a certain stage in their ex- 
istence is desirable in the interest of 
economical and efficient manage- 
ment. Economy and efficiency can- 
not be achieved, however, if records 
are removed to storage and then for- 
gotten. The timetable for their move- 
ment to intermediate depositories 
should specify when records are to be 
destroyed, when they are to be trans- 
ferred to the Departmental Vaults in 
the Archives Building or to the State 
Archives, or, if these actions cannot 
be determined in advance, should 
specify when screening or microfilm- 
ing operations are to be performed 
on the records. 

The types of records that are suit- 
able for maintenance in intermediate 
depositories can be defined only in 
general terms. They may include 
both permanently valuable records 
that are still relatively active for ad 
ministrative purposes and temporary 
records that are used for varying 
periods. Permanent semi-current rec 
ords should be taken to the Depart 
mental Vaults in the Archives Build 
ing, records less valuable or subject 
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to future destruction should be re- 
moved to warehouse storage. The 
specific groups of records that should 
be retired must be determined by the 
agency on the basis of (1) the dura- 
tion of their usefulness, and (2) the 
character of their usefulness. 

The period when records will be 
used in regular current operations 
should be considered. If it is short, 
it may be advisable to hold them in 
the offices in which they were ac- 
cumulated until they can be de- 
stroyed. Most housekeeping records 
fall into this category. The costs of 
removal may offset the economies 
gained through the utilization of 
cheaper storage facilities. If records 
will be used for a long time, however, 
it may be advisable to move them 
to cheaper storage facilities. Many 
records relate to long-term transac- 
tions or obligations of Government 
agencies. Records pertaining to loan, 
insurance, and other financial trans- 
actions, to regulatory, control, and 
legal transactions, and to an individ- 
ual’s service status in the Government 
or in the armed forces, and certain 
types of fiscal records fall into this 
category. 

The character of the uses made of 
records should also be considered. 
Many records have no usefulness for 
regular current operations but must 
be held for long and frequently inde- 
terminable periods. Among such rec- 
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ords are those pertaining to termin- 
ated agencies or programs, which 
must be held for liquidation pur- 
poses; those pertaining to contro- 
versial programs, which must be held 
for pending or probable legislative 
or other investigations; and those col- 
lected in current operations that must 


be held for purposes of statistical 
analysis. 


The time of their removal to stor- 
age will depend upon the degree of 
their currency, that is, upon the 
nature and the frequency of their use. 
After records have served their pri- 
mary administrative uses, the im- 
mediate purposes for which they were 
created and preserved, their removal 
from office space and equipment may 
be advisable. 

Their ultimate disposition will de- 
pend upon their value. If records 
have exclusively administrative, legal, 
or fiscal values, and no other values, 
they should be held in an inter- 
mediate depository until they can be 
destroyed. If they consist of both 
valuable and valueless materials, they 
should be held until they can be 
screened or microfilmed. If a rela- 
tively few permanently valuable rec- 
ords are interfiled with larger quanti- 
ties of records of temporary value, 
the records should be screened of 
routine materials before their transfer 
to the archival agency. 


Chapter 6 
HOW SHOULD RECORDS BE MICROPHOTOGRAPHED? 


OBJECTIVES 

One of the alternate methods of 
preserving records, it has been noted 
in preceding chapters, is to reduce 
them to film form instead of retain- 
ing them in their original form. 
Microphotography is the technique 
of making photographic copies that 
are too small to be read without mag- 
nification. When a _ microphoto- 


graphic copy of a record is consulted, 
a microfilm reader is usually used to 
magnify to readable proportions the 
image of the record on a viewing 
screen. Microphotography is also 
used as a step in the reproduction of 
records in paper form because the 
rate of camera operation and subse- 
quent enlargement by continuous 
photographic printers is under some 
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circumstances faster than other re- 
production methods. 
The objectives in microfilming 
records are usually two-fold: 
1. To reduce the bulk of materials, 
and 
2. To insure permanency to ma- 
terials. 


Microphotography offers a means 
of reducing the bulk of records in the 
same geometric ratio in which their 
quantity has increased as a result of 
an extension of governmental activi- 
ties and of the use of modern dupli- 
cating devices. It makes permanency 
possible for paper that is shortlived. 
If judiciously applied, microphoto- 
graphy can materially contribute to 
the solution of an agency’s records 
problems, for it is a modern tech- 
nique suited to the management of 
modern records. 


MICROPHOTOGRAPHY ACTS 


Since this manual is concerned pri- 
marily with the disposition of records, 
its discussion of microphotography is 
confined to a consideration of the 
microphotography acts which govern 
the use of microphotography for 
State and county records, respec- 
tively. The technical processes in- 
volved require more extensive treat- 
ment than can be given here. 

Microfilming of State records is 
regulated by “An Act in relation to 
the reproduction of public records on 
film and the destruction of the rec- 
ords so reproduced”, approved July 
24, 1943, as amended by act approved 
July 25, 1945, Illinois Revised Stat- 
utes 1949 Chapter 116 Sect. 35-38. 

Microfilming of county records is 
governed by “An Act in relation to 
the reproduction on film of public 
records of counties and courts, and 
the destruction of the original records 
so reproduced”, approved July 18, 
1945. Illinois Revised Statutes 1949 
Chap. 116 Sect. 44-47. 

Under these two acts any State or 
county official is authorized to micro- 
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film any records of his office as he 
sees fit. These microfilm copies may 
be used as security copies to guard 
against tampering with the originals, 
they may be used to save wear and 
tear on those original records, or the 
microfilms may be placed in some 
outside depository, such as the State 
Archives, for use as insurance copies 
from which the records could be re- 
constituted in case the originals 
should be destroyed by fire, flood or 
other catastrophe. 


When, however, the official pro- 
poses to destroy the original records 
after microfilm copies have been 
made, and to substitute the microfilm 
copies for the original records, cer- 
tain legal steps must be taken before 
that destruction may take place. 
Both acts require that “such photo- 
graphic film shall comply with the 
minimum standards of quality ap- 
proved for permanent photographic 
records by the National Bureau of 
Standards and the device used to re- 
produce such records on such film 
shall be one which accurately repro- 
duces the original in all details.” 
Both acts also provide that such 
photographic reproductions “shall be 
placed in conveniently accessible files 
and provisions made for preserving, 
examining and using the same.” Per- 
mission to destroy the original rec- 
ords must be obtained under the same 
procedure as for destruction of any 
original records—by specific authori- 
zation for specifically described cate- 
gories, by the General Assembly, in 
the case of State records; by petition, 
advertised public hearings and order 
of a board appointed by the county 
judge, in the case of county records. 
These procedures are outlined in de 
tail in Chapter 7. 

In addition to the above require 
ments, for State records the State 
micro-film act provides that the 
State Records Commission shall be 
satisfied as to the quality of the mi 
crofilm copies before the records 
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shall be destroyed, even though leg- 
islative permission has been secured 
for the substitution of microfilm 
copies for the originals. The routine 
procedure usually followed is for the 
State agency to present evidence of 
the quality of the microfilms and to 
seek a disposal recommendation from 
the State Records Commission before 
approaching the General Assembly 
with the bill to permit destruction. 


STANDARDS FOR MICROFILM 
The State Records Commission 
seeks assurance on the following 
points: 
1) That a satisfactory quality of 
microfilm has been used. 
2) That the microfilm has been 


properly processed ffor per- 
manence. 
3) That the records have been 


properly filed and that the filing 
has been revised prior to doing 
the copy work. 

4) That sufficient targets and 
other indexing devices will make 
it easy to find materials in the 
copy. 

5) That all the records belonging 
to each file have been included. 

6) That the film has been checked 
for omitted documents or pages 
and for retakes of indistinct 
copies and that the fact that 
such additions or corrections 
have been made be certified in 
such a manner as to prove that 
these were not improper later 
additions. The above six points 
are generally certified to in a 
satisfactory manner when the 
actual copywork is done by or 
under the direct supervision of 
one of the major microphoto- 
graphy companies. Where the 
copywork is done by the em- 
ployees of the agency there 
should be sufficient supervision 
to make it possible for the rec- 
ords officer to make such cer- 
tifications. 
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7) The State Records Commission 
also asks for assurance that the 
microfilms will be housed in 
suitable and convenient contain- 
ers in filing cabinets so labelled 
that there will be no question 
in the future that these micro- 
films are indeed records, not 
subject to destruction except by 
due authorization from _ the 
General Assembly. (Microfilms 
kept in desk drawers are quite 
apt to be thrown out at house 
cleaning time.) 

8) That the agency owns or has 
convenient access to adequate 
reading machines. 


Although the State has no jurisdic 
tion over the use of microfilms as 
records in county offices, those 
charged with the decision as to 
whether or not microfilm copies are 
adequate substitutes for original rec- 
ords, should apply the same tests as 
is done in the case of State records. 


Regulations Concerning Standards 
for Microfilms. 


The regulations for federal records 
adopted by the National Archives 
Council on July 29, 1949, which read 
in part as follows, are commended to 
both State and county officials con- 
templating a microfilming program: 

“Whenever . . lists or schedules 
include requests for authority to dis- 
pose of permanently valuable records 
for the reason that when photo 
graphed or microphotographed the 
photographic or microphotographic 
copies will be adequate substitutes 
therefor, they shall be accompanied 
by a statement of procedures to be 
followed in preserving the integrity 
of the original records. 

“Whenever authority is requested to 
destroy records that as a consequence 
of photographic or microphotographic 
reproduction do not have sufficient 
value to warrant their further preser- 
vation, the following standards shall 
be maintained: 
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(a) The integrity of the original 
records shall be preserved on the 
photographic or microphotographic 
copies. The preservation of the in- 
tegrity of the records implies that the 
photographic or microphotographic 
copies will be adequate substitutes 
for the original records in that they 
will serve the purposes for which such 
records were created or maintained. 
Specifically, the term “integrity of 
the records” is defined to mean 


(1) that the photographic or mi- 
crophotographic copies will be 
so arranged, identified, and in- 
dexed that an individual docu- 
ment or component of a rec- 
ords series can be located with 
reasonable facility, and 

(2) that the photographic or mi- 
crophotographic copies will 
contain all significant record 
detail needed for probable 
future reference. 


(b) The film stock used, and the 
processing thereof, shall comply with 
the specifications of the National 
Bureau of Standards for permanent 
records. 

(c) The provisions for preserving, 
examining, and using the photo- 
graphic or microphotographic copies 
of the original records shall be ade- 
quate. 

(d) Whenever the agency deems 
that the original photographic or mi- 
crophotographic negative of per- 
manently valuable records is de- 
teriorating or will deteriorate as a re- 
sult of use or other causes, the agency 
shall deposit the original photo- 
graphic or microphotographic nega- 
tive with the National Archives, re- 
taining for its own use a service print 
if desired.” 


STANDARDS FOR MICROFILMING 


The National Archives Council 
regulations, cited above, define the 
standards that should be maintained 
in photographic or microphoto- 
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graphic reproduction. These stand- 


ards relate to 


1. The preservation of the integrity 
of the original records on film, 

2. The quality of the film stock 
and its processing, 

3. The provisions for preserving, 
examining, and using the film 
produced, and 

4. The preservation of film con- 
taining permanently valuable 
records. 


PRESERVATION OF THE INTEGRITY OF 
RECORDS 


Although the term “integrity of 
the original records” is defined 
in some detail in the Council regula- 
tions, a clarification of certain ele- 
ments of the definition is desirable. 

The findability of individual docu- 
ments or components of a file is one 
of these elements. The ease with 
which particular items can be located 
on a film roll depends upon the char- 
acter of the records and their ar- 
rangement. Documents on a film 
roll can be consulted only one at a 
time and cannot be readily subjected 
to comparison, for references cannot 
be made to various documents simul- 
taneously. An individual document 
on a film roll can be easily used if it 
is an integral unit in the sense that it 
is intelligible without reference to 
other units, or if it is organized under 
an intelligible and usable system of 
arrangement. Thus census schedules, 
each of which contains complete in- 
formation on a given person, busi- 
ness, or the like, are integral units 
that can be readily located and con- 
sulted. Similarly documents in a 
simple alphabetical, chronological, or 
numerical arrangement can be found 
readily under a letter of the alphabet, 
by date, or by number. Generally 
speaking, a group of records that is 
divided into a single primary file ar- 
rangement, uncomplicated by sec- 
ondary and tertiary subdivisions, can 
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be copied on film without making 
their use difficult. 

When documents cannot be used 
individually because of their char- 
acter and their arrangement, editing 
and indexing are necessary to show 
their content and the organizational 
relationships on film. The phrase, 
“located with reasonable facility,” is 
included in the definition of “integ- 
rity of the original records” to pro- 
vide sufficient flexibility to meet 
practical considerations that must be 
taken into account in any microfilm- 
ing project. The amount of indexing 
and identification required to provide 
for location “with reasonable facility” 
varies according to the character and 
arrangement of each group of rec- 
ords. If the records are arranged in 
a self-indexing pattern, each film roll, 
as a minimum, should be identified 
by 

1. A title target that should give 
the name of the office originat- 
ing or having custody of the 
records, a brief title of the 
records series, the first and last 
dates included in the records 
series, and the file arrangement, 
if not otherwise obvious, 

2. A reel number target in char- 
acters that can be read without 
magnification, and 

3. Space targets to separate file 
units or to indicate the begin- 
ning of minor file subdivisions. 

If the records are not arranged in a 
self-indexing pattern, additional tar- 
gets should be provided. 

The cartons in which the film rolls 
are placed should also be adequately 
identified. The identification should 
include the reel number, the name of 
the office, the title of the records 
series, and the names of the file units 
at the start of the reel, at space tar- 
gets, and at the end of the reel. 

The legibility of the film is another 
element to be considered. In the 
definition of “integrity of the original 
records,” it is provided that the 
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microphotographs should _ contain 
“all significant record detail needed 
for probable future reference.” This 
phrase again allows latitude in the 
interpretation of the standards of 
microphotographic reproduction. En- 
tries on a microphotograph need not 
be legible if they do not contain 
“significant record detail.” Legibility 
is essential only for those entries for 
which the record is being retained. 

c. Quality of film stock and its 
processing. The film stock used and 
the processing thereof should comply 
with the specifications of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards for 
permanent records. The films should 
be as suitable for permanent records 
as the best paper records. 

d. Preserving, examining, and 
using the film. Provision for such 
matters must be adequate if the film 
is to take the place of the original 
records. 

e. Security copy. Provision for 
the preservation of a security copy of 
film should be made if the records 
contained on the film are deemed by 
the agency to be of permanent value. 


LIMITATIONS OF MICROPHOTOGRAPHY 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Salesmen and other enthusiasts to 

the contrary notwithstanding, micro- 

photography does not offer the solu- 

tion to all records storage problems. 


No decision to substitute micro- 
photographic copies for original 
records should be made _ without 


pondering the limitations of micro- 
film. These three questions should 
be answered before making a deci- 
sion for or against microfilming: 

1) Will this record be accepted 
by a court as evidence? Both the 
State and the county microfilm acts 
provide that a microphotographic 
copy “shall be deemed to be an 
original record for all purposes, in- 
cluding introduction in evidence in 
all courts or administrative agencies. 
A transcript, exemplification or cer- 
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tified copy thereof shall, for all pur- 
poses recited herein, be deemed to be 
a transcript, exemplification, or cer- 
tified copy of the original.” Gen- 
erally a court will accept a micro- 
film which testimony shows was 
made in the ordinary course of office 
business or at so remote a time that 
there can be no suspicion of fraud in 
connection with the making thereof. 

But, these acts to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the court may and 
probably will refuse to admit the 
microfilm as evidence if the question 
of fraud or absence thereof could best 
be determined from an examination 
of the original record. Not only is it 
impossible to give the usual tests for 
authenticity for original documents— 
texture, composition and color of 
paper, color of inks, watermarks, and 
the like—but it is possible to tamper 
with a film record in such a manner 
as to defy detection and to nullify 
the effect of certification included in 
the film. A copy of a microfilm 
copy, substituting fraudulent docu- 
ments in the midst of the film in the 
process of reproduction, cannot be 
detected by examination of the film. 
The best protection against the like- 
lihood of that type of fraud being 
perpetrated is to make a master film, 
and file it, under seal, in some pro- 
tected place such as the State 
Archives. A duplicate copy or copies 
can be made and used for office pur- 
poses, the master copy only produced 
when it is to serve as evidence. Even 
then, the judge might demand to see 
the original instrument. Original 
records involving property rights or 
contracts or other particularly valu- 
able documents of enduring value 
should therefore not be destroyed 
after microfilming. 

2) Will the space saved by micro- 
film copies compensate for the incon- 
venience involved in using micro- 
film? Microfilms can be consulted 
only by the aid of a reading machine 
or by photographic enlargements. 
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Types of records not recommended 
for preservation in microfilm form 
only are: 

a) Records which are frequently 
used for purposes of comparison 
with other records in the same or 
other files cannot conveniently be 
consulted. 

b) Very large volumes such as 
plat books cannot be copied success- 
fully on microfilm because of the 
high reduction ratio. Microfilm ex- 
perts recommend that the _ ratio 
should not be much more than 14 to 
1 though there are reading machines 
which enlarge a 30 to 1 reduction 
(newspapers) in quarter sections. 
Ledger books not more than 14 by 18 
inches are about the largest size rec- 
ords which should be preserved on 
film only. 

c) Very tightly bound volumes 
do not reproduce well because of dis- 
tortion and loss of detail caused by 
the curve at the binding edge. 

d) If the record is to be consulted 
or reproduced frequently deterrents 
will be the eye strain involved in 
continuous use of reading machines, 
the time required to put the film on 
the machine, to locate the required 
page, to rewind the film and to tak« 
the reel off the machine. 

e) Imperfectly filed and unin- 
dexed films will be too hard to use. 
Microfilm copies should be made 
while the records are still active pre- 
ferably at the point of transfer from 
active to inactive storage. Records 
in storerooms are bound to get out of 
filing order, but one of the great ad 
vantages of microfilm is that micro- 
copies cannot get out of order. 

g) Case files to which additional 
documents must be added from time 
to time should not be filmed becaus¢ 
such additions involve splicing and a 
spliced film is unacceptable as court 
evidence. 

h) Enlargements of microfilms 
which are apt to be needed, are mor: 
costly in materials, time and labo: 
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and require greater operator skill 
than photostatic copies made from 
original documents. It is possible to 
make an occasional enlargement by 
inserting a slow action emulsified 
paper in the back of a reading ma- 
chine, but this process is imprac- 
ticable where a large number of 
copies of scattered documents are 
apt to be needed, as for instance, 
birth records. Eventually automatic 
copying devices for making enlarge- 
ments of select documents will be 
put on the market at a reasonable 
price, but until that time records for 
which copies must often be supplied 
had better not be destroyed after 
microcopying. 


3) Will the actual dollars and 
cents savings outweigh the costs of 
storage and equipment for the orig- 
inals? Experts estimate that micro- 
film costs will not be justified unless 
the record must be preserved for at 
least five years. Many records are 
now being microfilmed in govern- 
ment agencies which might be de- 
stroyed without making copies. If 
the law requires retention of a record 
for a given number of years, perhaps 
seven, it is more desirable to begin 
filming the current year but not to 
spend money on the backlog of rec- 
ords in that category which can be 
destroyed completely in so few years. 

Among the expenses implied in 
microfilming are the costs of prepar- 
ing the records for microfilming. 
These include the time required for 
unfolding papers, removal of pins, 
clips and staples, checking for com- 
pleteness and correct filing, making 
index targets, and supervision of the 
work including the films for omis- 
sions and retakes of illegible copies 
of pages. 

Another expense to be considered 
advisable in many cases and neces- 
sary in others, is that of making two 
copies —the master copy and the 
copy for office use. Careless hand- 
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ling in reading machines or even 
changes in temperature may cause 
the film to snap in two, generally 
across the face of an important docu- 
ment. A scratch or abrasion, made 
by accident or deliberately, may de- 
stroy an essential signature or other 
vital clause. Furthermore, microfilm 
images are carried on a _ gelatin 
emulsion which is peculiarly suscep- 
tible to mildew and other moisture- 
favored micro-organisms which feed 
upon it. Such damage is not con- 
fined to one or two images, as in the 
case of broken film, but may spread 
to an entire collection of films in- 
volving thousands of images. When 
salesmen state that microfilm has 
been proved by tests to have as long 
life as the best paper, they are refer- 
ring to the cellulose acetate base not 
to the emulsion. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


The responsibilities of the State 
Archives are limited to the records 
that are its particular concern, 
namely the records of permanent 
value which are being photographed 
and which will presumably eventually 
find their way into the State Archives, 
also. security copies of county 
records. If the micro-photographed 
records are of permanent value, the 
procedures to be followed in pre- 
serving the integrity of the original 
records will be reviewed by the State 
Records Commission when it receives 
a request for a recommendation that 
the General Assembly authorize de- 
struction of the original records. 
These procedures relate to arranging, 
identifying and indexing records on 
film. If the micro-photographic copy 
of permanently valuable records is 
deteriorating or will deteriorate as a 
result of use or other causes, the 
agency should deposit the original 
photographic or microphotographic 
negative with the State Archives, re- 
taining for its own use a service print 
if desired. 
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Chapter 7 
HOW SHOULD RECORDS BE DISPOSED OF? 


The disposal of records, it has been 
noted, is the negative aspect of the 
problem of records disposition. It is 
not a negative activity, however, in 
the sense that no positive results are 
achieved from it. The expeditious 
and systematic disposal of useless 
records is of utmost importance to the 
economical and efficient management 
of current records. It is important 
even to the preservation of per- 
manently valuable records, for only 
by the elimination of the useless and 
the ephemeral can the ever-increasing 
accumulations of Government records 
be brought under control for research 
and other uses. 


The disposal of useless records, 
therefore, should be planned as care- 
fully as the retention of permanently 
valuable records is planned. In carry- 
ing out a program for the disposal of 
records, the following steps are neces- 
sary: 


Step 1. Evaluate the record accu- 
mulations of the agency. 


This evaluation should be made 
when the agency’s records are an- 
alyzed in the manner suggested in 
chapter 4 of this manual. The an- 
alysis should have two immediate re- 
sults: 


1. Of the records that have already 
accumulated, it should identify 
the ones that are unessential to 
an agency’s operations and have 
no enduring value. 


2. Of the records that have already 
accumulated and that will con- 
tinue to accumulate, it should 
identify the ones that will be- 
come unessential to an agency’s 
operations after a_ specified 
period of time or on the occur- 
rence of specified events and that 
have no enduring value. 


Step 2. Obtain authorizations to 
dispose of valueless records. 


The procedures and policies of IIli- 
nois with respect to the disposal of 
State records are outlined in “An Act 
creating the State Records Commis- 
sion and defining its powers and 
duties,” approved July 23, 1943, as 
amended by act approved July 25, 
1845. Illinois Revised Statutes 1949 
Chapter 116 Section 39-43. 


DESTRUCTION OF STATE RECORDS 


No records created by any agency 
of the State may legally be destroyed 
without first securing specific author- 
ization for that destruction from the 
General Assembly. The State Rec- 
ords Commission was created in 1943 
to advise the General Assembly as to 
the suitability of proposed destruc- 
tion of records. 

Although the act creating the State 
Records Commission does not pro- 
hibit any State official from ap- 
proaching the General Assembly di- 
rectly for authority to destroy rec- 
ords, there are decided advantages to 
the agency in going through the 
State Records Commission. The 
head of an agency generally can an- 
ticipate future administrative uses for 
his records, but as government records 
become inactive from an administra- 
tive point of view they tend to take 
on values for various types of his- 
torical, genealogical, economic and 
social research. The State Records 
Commission ponders all these poten- 
tial uses for the records, and there is 
decided satisfaction to an official in 
knowing that specialists in those field 
concur in his judgment that the rec 
ords proposed are obsolete and car 
be disposed of without hesitation 
Nor is the State Records Commissio: 
going to force the department to kee} 
records for which they have no fur 
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ther use but which are deemed val- 
uable, for in such cases the State 
Archives will accept the records. 
Furthermore, the members of the 
General Assembly have come to re- 
spect the recommendations of the 
State Records Commission and to 
look askance at disposal bills which 
do not have its endorsement. 

The State Records Commission 
comprises five members: the Archi- 
vist of the Illinois State Library 
(President), the State Historian 
(Secretary), the State Librarian, and 
two representatives of the State 
agency concerned, namely “the elec- 
tive State officer, director, chairman 
or other officer, the records of whose 
office, department, agency, board, 
bureau or commission being consid- 
ered, or his designated representative, 
and the head of the specific division 
to which the records under considera- 
tion appertain.” Most departments 
appoint as the representative of the 
head of the agency, some member of 
their executive staff designated as the 
records officer to act in all relations 
between the agency and the State 
Records Commission and the State 
Archives Department. 


Procedure. State agencies contem- 
plating records disposal legislation 
should apply to the archivist to ar- 
range a meeting of the State Records 
Commission which should be held 
well in advance of the convening of 
the General Assembly. Samples of 
the records to be considered for de- 
struction should be submitted, to- 
gether with a descriptive list of the 
various categories of records. In case 
some other State agency keeps paral- 
lel records or is otherwise interested 
in the records, a representative of 
that agency may be invited to be 
present at the meeting of the Com- 
mission. After a thorough discus- 
sion of all the implications of each 
category of records the Commission 
passes a resolution making its recom- 
mendations as to disposal, whether 
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that should be by destruction, by sub- 
stitution of microfilm copies for the 
originals, whether the records should 
be sent to the State Archives or be 
retained longer in the department. All 
five members of the Commission must 
concur in the recommendation. 

The State Records Commission 
does not secure the legislation per- 
mitting destruction of the records, 
leaving that to the discretion of the 
agency involved. It furnishes copies 
of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, addressed to the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House, respectively. These recom- 
mendations may be used in support 
of any disposal bill which the agency 
may sponsor. 

In cases where legislative acts al- 
ready authorize the destruction of 
specific categories of records up to a 
given date, the State Records Com- 
mission has power to authorize the 
destruction of records of the same 
category of a later date without fur- 
ther legislation. 

Where microfilms are to be sub- 
stituted for orginal records, the State 
Records Commission must approve 
the quality of the microfilm prior to 
the destruction of the records and the 
General Assembly must also author- 
ize the destruction of the originals. 
The procedures in this matter are ex- 
plained in detail in Chapter 6. 

Non-record materials may be dis- 
posed of without legislative permis- 
sion. Such materials are listed under 
that heading in Chapter 2. It is 
proper and permissible to weed non- 
record materials from a file, but it is 
illegal to destroy the complete file. 
Thus it would be correct to remove 
advertisements, routine requests for 
Departmental publications and rou- 
tine intra-office memoranda from a 
correspondence file, but it would be 
illegal to destroy that whole cor- 
respondence file as obsolete without 
first getting permission from the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Files designated as 
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non-record files would be set up for 
such material as comes to the filing 
department in the future. 


HOW TO SET UP A RECORDS MANAGE- 
MENT PROGRAM 


Without a well rounded records 
system, no governmental agency can 
operate efficiently. The first step in 
getting control of its records is to 
sort out the permanently valuable 
records from obsolete and non-record 
materials which have accumulated in 
its vaults and storerooms. The in- 
active but permanent records should 
then be sent to the Departmental 
Vault in the Archives Building or to 
the State Archives, or considered, if 
appropriate, for being preserved in 
microcopy only. Obsolete records 
should be referred to the State Rec- 
ords Commission for a recommenda- 
tion to the General Assembly to au- 
thorize destruction. 

Records created in the future 
should not be allowed to come into 
existence and to accumulate in the 
old haphazard manner, but should be 
planned for in advance in a manner 
which will automatically segregate 
permanent records from those which 
need be retained for specified periods 
of time only. At the time a records 
series is begun or continued, a deci- 
sion should be made as to how long 
and in what form the records will 
have to be retained, and if it is de- 
cided that they need not be kept as 
permanent records, suitable disposal 
legislation sought at once. Several 
State departments, notably the De- 
partments of Insurance, Finance and 
Revenue, prior to the creation of the 
State Records Commission, secured 
well considered authorizations to de- 
stroy certain categories of records 
after specific periods of time for 
each category. This is not the com- 
plete answer to the disposal problem, 
because it is probable that some 
forms used in connection with those 
categories become obsolete before the 
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complete roster of records in that 
category could be destroyed, whereas 
some records in other categories in 
which it was not deemed safe to gen- 
eralize in the law, may also have to 
be kept longer than necessary. Stand- 
ardized forms, authorized for de- 
struction by form number, as de- 
scribed in a later section of this 
chapter have proved the most satis- 
factory means of identifying cate- 
gories of records in an act authoriz- 
ing destruction. 


Blanket authorizations to destroy 
“any” or “obsolete” records belonging 
to an agency after the records are 
ten, twenty or even fifty years old are 
unsound and unsafe. The effective 
life of different categories of records 
within the same office varies, and the 
decision as to whether or not a record 
has actually become obsolete should 
not be left to the whim of some new 
administrator who may not be aware 
of the implications of some of the 
less frequently used records in his 
office. More than one example could 
be cited, in recent Illinois history, 
where some efficiency-minded office 
manager arbitrarily and _ illegally 
ordered storerooms cleaned out, only 
to become acutely embarrassed later 
by his inability to document litigation 
involving his office. 


Disposal Schedules 


The best disposal systems are those 
which provide for well-designed forms 
for the making of records, on which 
are printed the length of time each 
used form shall be retained, whether 
for a given number of years after the 
last transaction noted on the form, 
whether it shall be kept permanently, 
and which copy, if several are made. 
shall be retained as the record copy 
Copies are generally distinguished 
one from the other by a definite colo: 
scheme for the various uses to whicl 
each is put. Authorization for de 
struction for these various forms wit! 
their planned retention schedule: 
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should be made to the General 
Assembly at the time the form is put 
into use or at the next meeting of the 
General Assembly thereafter, so that 
there may be no delay in destruction 
once the schedule has been adopted 
by the agency. Since Illinois law is 
vague in its definition as to what con- 
stitutes a record, it would be well to 
secure legislative permission to de- 
stroy each form which has any record 
significance or unless the form is ob- 
viously a worksheet, the results of 
which are recorded elsewhere. 


The system will not work, however, 
if there is no centralized records con- 
trol within the agency. Subordinate 
offices and institutions must not be 
permitted to devise and adopt their 
own forms without first clearing 
through the central office. All forms 
representing the same function should 
be uniform through the agency. That 
does not mean that insane hospitals 
must use the same forms as penal in- 
stitutions, but it does mean all in- 
sane hospitals should use the same 
forms for keeping case records, and 
the forms for requisitioning supplies 
and for accounting for receipts and 
disbursements should be the same 
throughout the entire agency includ- 
ing the main administrative office 
and all the subordinate divisions and 
institutions. If institutions insist 
upon using forms which have not 
been authorized by the head of the 
agency, they must not destroy their 
forms without going through the 
General Assembly for permission 
therefor. 


It should be emphasized that 
schedules are key instruments in a 
continuing program for disposing of 
records of an agency or a subdivi- 
sion of an agency. A schedule, there- 
fore, should be prepared carefully, so 
that it will provide a practicable and 
workable method of eliminating rec- 
ords. The test of the effectiveness of 
a schedule is whether the records cov- 
ered by it can actually be removed 
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and disposed of at the end of the re- 
tention period. Every step in pre- 
paring the schedule should be taken 
with the purpose of facilitating this 
final operation. 


Application of Lists and Schedules. 
Lists and schedules do not apply 
themselves, and to see that they are 
put fully into effect will require a 
constant and diligent follow-up on the 
part of the records officer. 


Applying Lists. Lists are less dif- 
ficult to apply than schedules. Since 
they relate only to bodies of records 
already in existence and ready for 
disposal and since their purpose has 
been accomplished once those par- 
ticular bodies are disposed of, lists do 
not present a problem of continuing 
application. Approved disposal lists 
covering records of headquarters 
offices are best put into effect by the 
records officer himself or a member of 
his staff, who should visit the offices 
having custody of the listed records 
to see that the records are removed 
from the files and disposed of. The 
problem is less simple when the list 
covers records of field offices. The 
best device in such a case is to send 
to each field office and State institu- 
tion instructions to dispose of the rec- 
ords covered and to require it to re- 
port promptly when that has been 
done. It is seldom advisable to dup- 
licate the list itself and send it out 
in lieu of instructions. 


Applying disposal schedules. The 
problem involved in putting disposal 
schedules into effect is not so much 
one of seeing to the destruction of 
those records that are ready for dis- 
posal when the schedule is approved 
as it is one of seeing thereafter to the 
regular disposal of affected records as 
they attain the age specified in the 
schedule. 

The retention period specified in a 
disposal schedule will often be con- 
siderably longer than the period the 
records will be in active use, because 
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certain records have to be kept for a 
time after they have become noncur- 
rent for possible reference in connec- 
tion with claims, investigations, and 
the like. For example, an agency’s 
copies of pay rolls may not be used in 
the payroll office for more than 6 
months after they are prepared, but 
it may be necessary for the agency to 
keep them for another 2 or 3 years 
for possible use in replying to excep- 
tions taken to accounts. It is highly 
desirable in such cases to transfer the 
records as soon as they have become 
noncurrent to a records depository. 
Many records can be scheduled for 
disposal as soon as their immediate 
administrative use has ended, how- 
ever, and to route such records 
through an intermediate depository 
before disposing of them involves a 
needless expense. But to insure their 
prompt disposal in the offices in 
which they are kept the records 
officer must maintain a close control 
over the records in all offices and file 
rooms. Two devices have proved 
effective for this purpose. One is for 
the records officer to maintain a tick- 
ler file with a card for each item on 
an approved schedule. Working from 
this file he can send reminders quar- 
terly or annually to each office that 
has the custody of records ready for 
disposal, indicating the records that 
should be removed from the files and 
destroyed and asking for a report of 
the action taken and the quantity of 
records involved. The other device is 
to have all requests for space or filing 
equipment for the storage of records 
clear through the records officer be- 
fore administrative action is taken on 
them. The records officer can then 
determine to what extent the space 
and equipment needed could be pro- 
vided by the prompt disposal of 
scheduled records and can recom- 
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mend disapproval of the request if 
schedules have not been fully applied. 
This is a very effective instrument of 
control and often makes possible im- 
portant economies. 


Requiring reports. It will be found 
very helpful to require regular reports 
on the quantity of records disposed 
of and the amount of space and 
equipment thereby freed. Such re- 
ports are essential not only to assure 
the application of disposal lists and 
schedules but to ascertain the savings 
that have been effected by the dis- 
posal program. 


Disposal Forms 


The making of disposal schedules 
is the responsibility of the agency 
which creates the records. The State 
Archives Department as the reposi- 
tory for those records which are to be 
kept permanently, is interested in 
records procedures which will result 
in a residue of records adequate to 
the uses to which they will be put. 
Contrary to popular opinion, the 
Archives Department is not urging 
departments to “keep everything” but 
it is interested in well thought out 
disposal systems for every State 
agency. 

Because the Archives Department 
is not charged with the disposal of 
State records as is the National Arch- 
ives, it has issued no disposal form. 
Such a disposal form for intra-office 
use is essential to any State agency 
using disposal schedules. The form 
used by the National Archives, re 
produced here, is a sample of the type 
of record which the records admin 
istrator of the agency needs to keep 
as to disposals by its subordinate 
divisions and institutions. Instruc- 
tions for filling out the form should 
of course be printed on the back o! 
each. 
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METHODS OF DISPOSAL 


Selling as waste paper. The normal 
method of disposing of records is to 
sell them as wastepaper. If it is em- 
ployed, however, the records must 
first be macerated or otherwise 
treated to destroy their record con- 
tent or the contract for their sale 
must include a clause prohibiting 
their resale as records or documents. 
Maceration or some other such treat- 
ment is advisable in the case of con- 
fidential records. If records being de- 
stroyed are sent to the State House 
bailer, it is recommended that each 
document be torn in two and the two 
halves sent to the waste bins on 
separate days. In that way there will 
be no danger of the complete docu- 
ment falling into the hands of some- 
one who might use it improperly, or 
more likely, criticize the agency for 
being careless in the care of its 
records. 


In accordance with Illinois law, all 
receipts derived by State agencies 
from the sale of records authorized 
for destruction must be covered into 
the State Treasury as in the case of 
any other receipts. 


Destroying by burning or otherwise. 
If the records cannot be sold to ad- 
vantage or if the agency believes it 
necessary in order to prevent the dis- 
closure of information prejudicial to 
the interests of the State or of in- 
dividuals, they may be destroyed by 
burning or otherwise. State law re- 
quires that evidences of State indebt- 
edness be burned. 


DESTRUCTION OF COUNTY RECORDS 


Destruction of county records is 
governed by “An act authorizing the 
destruction of records in county 
offices, and to provide for the de- 
termination of what records in said 
offices shall be destroyed”, approved 
July 18, 1945. Illinois Revised Stat- 
utes 1949 Chapter 116 Sections 44-47. 
The Archives Department of the IIli- 
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nois State Library has no jurisdiction 
in the matter of the disposal of obso- 
lete county records. The State of 
Illinois, however, is interested in 
county records, both because county 
administration is closely keyed to 
State administration, particularly in 
matters involving State aid, and be- 
cause the most important source ma- 
terials which document Illinois’ his- 
torical heritage are to be found in 
the county records. For those rea- 
sons the county records disposal law 
provides that no records created prior 
to the year 1870 may be destroyed, 
and that such records shall be 
sent to and accepted by the State 
Archives if the county is unable to 
take proper care of them. This act 
also provides that the State Libra- 
rian, who is in charge of the State 
Archives must be notified all hearings 
to consider destruction of county 
records. 

Certain categories which may not 
be destroyed are listed in the opening 
paragraph of the county act. When 
any county official proposes to de- 
stroy any records of his office more 
than ten years old and not so enum 
erated he may file a petition with the 
county judge praying that the latter 
appoint a board to determine whether 
or not the records are obsolete and 
shall be destroyed. This board con 
sists of the judge, the county officer 
filing the petition, the chairman of 
the county board, and two othe: 
county officials appointed by the 
county board. The county judge 
shall set the matter of the petition 
for hearing and the county clerk shall 
advertise the hearing as outlined in 
the act, also notify the State Libra 
rian by registered mail. The board, 
after investigation and hearing of 
evidence may then enter an order au 
thorizing the petitioner to destroy th« 
records. This order is to be filed and 
recorded by the county clerk. 


The county microfilming act is en 
titled, “An act in relation to the re 
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production on film of public records 
of counties and courts, and the de- 
struction of the original records so 
reproduced,” approved July 16, 1943. 
Illinois Revised Statutes 1949 Chap- 
ter 116 Sections 31-34. When any 
officer of any county or clerk of 
any court wishes permission to de- 
stroy original records after micro- 
film copies have been made, he 
is required to “file with the county 
board of his county a _ statement 
signed by him listing the records, 
papers and documents he desires to 
cause to be so photographed, micro- 
photographed or otherwise repro- 
duced on film and stating that, sub- 
ject to the prior approval of the 
county board, he proposes to cause 
the records, papers and documents so 
listed to be reproduced on film and 
subsequently destroyed. A copy of 
such statement shall be posted in a 
public place in the office of the county 
clerk and in the office of the officer 
or clerk of court signing such state- 
ment. The county board, at any 
regular or special meeting held not 
less than thirty days after the filing 
and posting of such statement, shall 
consider said proposal and any objec- 
tions thereto and may authorize the 
officer or clerk of court signing such 
statement to cause any of the records, 
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papers and documents listed in the 
statement to be photographed, micro- 
photographed or otherwise repro- 
duced on film and to cause such rec- 
ords, papers and documents when so 
reproduced on film to be destroyed 
in accordance with the provisions of 
section 3 hereof.” 

Section 3 referred to above, pro- 
hibits the destruction of any county 
record created prior to 1870 and pro- 
vides that the Illinois State Library 
archives shall house such records if 
the county itself is unable to provide 
suitable care for them, being fur- 
nished by the State Library with such 
photographic copies as may be needed 
for county use. The courts have ap- 
parently not yet ruled as to whether 
the prohibition against the destruc- 
tion of certain records listed in the 
general act on county records destruc- 
tion also applies to records which are 
being preserved on microfilm. It 
should be pointed out, however, that 
the limitations on the use of micro- 
photography enumerated in Chapter 
6 are peculiarly appropriate to the 
type of records created and kept by 
the County Clerk, the Probate Clerk, 
the Circuit Clerk and the County Re 
corder. The recommendations with 
respect to State record practices are 
applicable to county records also. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 








A List of Periodicals in the Special Libraries 
in the Chicago Area (continued) 


QST 
ILI 1921- 
ILIA (1944-46) 
ILUC 1932- 
UNI 1942-45, (1947-48) 


QUART. BULL. OF CHINESE 
BIBL. 
LII 1940-41, 1945- 


QUART. J. OF ECONOMICS 

FER 1930- 

ILI 1889- 

ILUC 1932-42, 1943-46- 
JET 2 yr. 

ROC (1928-31), (1936)- 
UNI (1943-44) 

USR 1937- 


QUART. J. OF MECHANICAL 
AND APPL. MATH., Oxford 
ILI 1948- 


QUART. J. OF MED. 
CHC 1947- 
MIR 1906- 
MUN 1914-25 
SAL 1908- 
USVR 1949- 


QUART. J. OF PHARM. AND 
PHARMACOL. 
ABL 1928-48 
ARM (1932-33) 1936-48 
QUART. J. OF SPEECH 
ILUC 1933-43, 1947- 
ROC 1934- 


QUART. J. OF STUDIES ON 
ALCOHOL 
NAS 1 yr. 
NAW 1940- 
ROC 1947- 
USVR 1948- 


QUART. OF APPL. MATH. 
ILI 1943- 
ILIA 1943- 
ILUC 1943- 
ROC 1943- 


QUART. REV. OF BIOL. 
CHA 1926-35, 1937- 
ILI 1926- 

ILUC 1947- 
ROC (1939)- 

QUART. REV. OF MED. 

SAL 1943- 


QUART. REV. OF OBSTETRICS 
AND GYNECOL. 
(Supersedes Obstetrics and gynecol. 
guide) 
SAL 1943- 
QUART. REV. OF OPHTHALMOL. 
USVR_ 1949- 
QUART. REV. OF PEDIATRICS 
MIR 1946- 
SAL 1946- 


QUART. REV. OF PSYCHIATRY 
AND NEUROL. 
INP 1946- 
USVR (1947)- 
QUART. REV. OF SURG. 
SAC 1948 
SAL 1943- 
USVR (1947)- 
QUART. REV. OF UROL. 
MIR 1946- 
QUARTERMASTER REV. 
AMC 1948- 
ARM (1941)- 
CHIT (1942)- 
QUF (1921-24), (1927 - 31) 
(1940-41), (1946-47)- 
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QUICK FROZEN FOODS (From 
Jan. 1949 incorporates Frozen food 
industry and locker plant J.) 

AMC 1938- 
ARM 1939- 
FIN 1 yr. 
KRF1949- 
QUF (1943-) 
SEA 1942- 
SWC 2 yr. 

R.C.A. REV. 

ILI 1936- 
ILIA 3 yr. 
SEA 1948- 
SEE 1937- 

RADIO, San Francisco, see AUDIO 
ENG. 

RADIO AGE 

SEA current 


RADIO AND MODEL ENG. see 
COMMUNICIATIONS 


RADIO AND TELEVISION NEWS 
(Formerly Radio news) 
CHIT 1932-48 
COE 1941- 
CRC current 
ILI 1930- 
ILIA 3 yr. 
ILUC 1947- 
SEA 1948- 
RADIO AND TELEVISION RE- 
TAILING 
(Formerly Radio retailing) 
SEA 1948- 
RADIO ENG., see COMMUNICA- 
TIONS 
RADIO NEWS, see RADIO AND 
TELEVISION NEWS 
RADIO RETAILING (Combined 
with radio today), see RADIO 
AND TELEVISION RETAILING 
RADIODONCIA 
AMD (1942-43) 
RADIOGRAPHY 
MIR (1943-47) 
RADIOL. 
ABL 1930-(1934-38), (1940) 
CHC 1924-27. 1931, 1937- 
MIR 1923- 
SAC 1949- 
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SAL 1924- 
USVR (1942-44)- 


RAILROAD J. 
USR (1938)- 


RAILROAD MODEL CRAFTS- 
MAN 
(Formerly Model craftsman) 
CHIP current 


RAILROAD NOTES (Labor 
Assn.) 
USR 1937 


RAILROAD PENSION CONF. 
BULL. 
USR 1946- 


RAILROAD PENSION REV. 
USR (1931-42) 

RAILROAD TELEGRAPHER 
USR 1935- 


RAILWAY AGE 
CAI 1917- 
CONI 1 yr. 
FIN 1 yr. 
ILI 1892- 
POC 1 yr. 
STR 1 yr. 
TRA 1946- 
UNI 1943-46 (1947)- 
UNIG 1 yr. 
USR 1909-16, 1917-19, 1920- 
RAILWAY AND IND. COMPEN.- 
DIUM, see COMMERCIAL AND 
FINANCIAL CHRONICLE — 
RAILWAY AND IND. COM 
PENDIUM 
RAILWAY CARMEN’S J. 
USR 1935- 
RAILWAY CLERK 
USR (1935-37)- 
RAILWAY CONDUCTOR 
USR 1935- 
RAILWAY DISPATCH 
USR (1940) 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ J. 
USR (1940)- 
RAILWAY ENG. AND MAINTE 
NANCE 
CAI 1943- 
DEC current 
POC 1 yr. 


Res. 
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RAILWAY MECHANICAL EN- 
GINEER 
ILI 1906- 


RAILWAY PURCHASES AND 
STORES 
UNIG 2 yr. 


RAILWAY RESEARCH SERVICE 
Monthly bull. 
USR 1938- 


RAILWAY SIGNALING 
ILI 1913- 


RAND McNALLY BANKERS 
MONTHLY, see BANKERS 
MONTHLY 


RAYON AND SYNTHETIC TEX- 
TILES 
(Formerly Rayon textile monthly) 
COP (1946)- 
SEA 1929- 
STR 1 yr. 


RAYON ORGANON 
FIN 1936- 
SEA 1942- 
STR 1934- 


RAYON TEXTILE MONTHLY 
(Title varies) 
ARMA 1943- 
ILI 1938- 


READING, PA. READING PUB. 
MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY 
Bull. 

CHA 1924- 
Sci. publications 
CHA 1941- 


REAL ESTATE ADVERTISER 
ROC 6 mo. 


REAL ESTATE ANALYST 
NAR 1932- 


REAL ESTATE NEWS 
FIN 6 mo. 
NAR 1 yr. 
PEG 1 yr. 


REAL ESTATE RECORD AND 
BUILDERS GUIDE 
NAR 1 yr. 


REALIDAD 
ROC 1947- 
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REALTY AND BUILDING 
(Formerly, The Economist, Chi- 
cago) 

CHI 1888- 
CHIT (1946)- 
CONI 18 mo. 
FIN 6 mo. 
NAR 1 yr. 


RECONSTRUCTIONIST 
ILUC (1948)- 


RECORD OF CHEM. PROGRESS 
ABL (1939-42), (1945-47)- 
AMC 1945- 

ILI 1939- 
ILIA 1946- 


RECREATION 
(Formerly Playgrounds) 
AML 1 yr. 
ILUC (1932)- 
JOR 2 yr. 
MCM 1919- 
NAS 1 yr. 
NASO 1943- 
ROC (1937)- 
USVR 1947-49 


RECUEIL DES TRAVAUX 
CHIMIQUES DES PAYS BAS 
ABL 1929-(1937)- 
STOE 1938-40, 1947- 


RED CROSS COURIER 
MIRN (1945-46)- 
NASO 1 yr. 


REFRIGERATING ENG. 

ABL (1946)- 

AMC 1940- 

ARM 1947- 

ARMA (1928-46)- 

CRC current 

ILI 1922- 

ILIA 1946- 

ILII v. 51- 

POC 1 yr. 

QUF 1938 (1939) - 1942 (1943 - 
44), 1948 

SEA 1931- 

SWC 1925- 


REFRIGERATION ABSTR. 
ARM 1946- 
QUF (1947-48) 
SEA 1946- 
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REFRIGERATION INDUSTRY 
ILI 1949- 
ILIA 1948- 


REFUAT HASHINAIM; J. OF 
THE PALESTINE DENT. ASSN. 
AMD (1945) 
REGIONAL PLAN BULL. (Re- 
gional Plan Assn.) 
JOR 1931- 
RELIGIOUS EDUC. 
ROC (1906)- 
REPORTER OF DIRECT MAIL 
ADVERTISING 
ROC (1938)- 
LA RES, Buenos Aires 
LII 1933- 


RESEARCH, London 
ARM 1947- 
COP 1947- 

CRC 1948- 
GRE 1948- 
ILI 1948- 

ILIA 1947- 
PEG 1947- 


RES. AND FARMING 
SEA current 


RES. ENGINEER (State Eng. Ex- 
per. Station, Ga. Sch. of Technol.) 
SEA current 


RES. QUART. 
CHIP 1944- 
ILUC 1930-46, 1948- 
SCF (1947)- 


RES. TODAY 
ARM (1944-47) 
ILIA 1946-47 


RESIDENTIAL APPRAISERS 
REV., see SOC. OF RESIDEN- 
TIAL APPRAISERS’ REV. 


RESINA ODONTOLOGICA (Soc. 
de estubios odontologicos, monte- 
video) 

AMD (1943-44) 


RESINOUS REPORTER, see 
ROHM AND HAAS REPORTER 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 
CHIT 1931-44 
QUF (1945-48) 
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RETAIL BAKER, see AMER. IN- 
DEPENDENT BAKER AND 
THE RETAIL BAKER 


RETAILING 
JET 1 yr. 
REV. OF AMER. CHEM. RES. 
(Superseded by Chem. abstr.) 
ILI 1897-98 
ILII v. 11-12 
INTM 1902-06 


REV. OF APPL. ENTOMOL. 
STOE 1945- 


REV. OF CLIN. STOMATOL. 
AMD 1925 


REV. OF DENT. FOR CHILDREN, 
see J. OF DENT. FOR CHIL- 
DREN 


REV. OF ECONOMIC STUDIES 
ROC (1944)- 


REV. OF ECONOMICS AND STA- 
TISTICS (Formerly Rev. of eco- 
nomic statistics) 

FER 1925- 
FIN 1919- 
JET 2 yr. 
ROC (1946)- 
SWC 1932- 
USVR 1949 


REV. OF EDUC. RES. 
FIE 1943- 


REV. OF GASTROENTEROL. 
USVR 1948-49 


REV. OF MODERN PHYSICS 
AMC 1946- 
CRC 1921- 
ILI 1929- 
ILIA 1929- 
ROC 1936- 
UVO 1936- 


REV. OF POLITICS 
JOR 2 yr. 
LII 1941- 
ROC (1946)- 


REV. OF REV. 
CHIT 1923-25 
ILI 1890-1936 
ILUC 1923-35 
ROC (1892)-(1922), (1928) -37 
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REV. OF SCI. INSTRUMENTS 
with Physics news and views (Op- 
tical Soc. of Amer.; Amer. Inst. of 
Physics) 

ABL (1935), 
46)- 

AMC 1940- 

ARM 1946- 

CON 1947- 

COP 1946- 

CRC 1930- 

GRE (1945)- 

ILI 1930- 

ILUC 1933- 

POC 1943, 1949- 

QUF 1933-39, 1941-42 

ROC 1933- 

SEA 1944- 

SEE 1942- 

STOE 1943- 

UNIG 1947- 

UVO 1933- 

REVISTA BRASILEIRA DE 
ODONTOLOGIA 

AMD 1943-45, current 

REVISTA CIENTIFICA MEXI- 

CANA 
CHA 1879-83 


REVISTA CUBANA DE TUBER. 
CULOSIS 
AMD (1942) 1943-45 


REVISTA DE ARQUITECTURA 
ILUC 1948- 


REVISTA DE ECONOMIA AR.- 
GENTINA 
LII 1943- 


REVISTA DE FARMACIA E odon- 
tologia, Rio de Janeiro 
AMD 1937, 1939-40, (1943-44), 
1949- 


REVISTA DE GUATEMALA 
LII 1945- 


LA REVISTA DE MEDICINA Y 
CIENCIAS AFINES 
AMD 1939-46 


REVISTA DENTAL, Guatemala 
AMD 1929-32 


REVISTA DENTAL, Uruguay 
AMD 1945 (1946) 


(1937-38), (1945- 
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REVISTA DENTAL DE CHILE 
(Sociedad Odontologica de Chile) 
AMD 1941-45, current 
REVISTA DO SERVICO PUB- 
LICO 
AMD (1942) - 1943 - 
(1945) 
REVISTA MEDICO- SOCIAL 
(QUESTOES HOSPITALORES 
E MEDICO-SOCIAIS) 
AMH 1942-45 
REVISTA MEXICANA DE 
TUBERCULOSIS Y APARATI 
RESPIRATORIO 
MUN 1945- 
REVISTA ODONTOLOGICA, 
Buenos Aires 
AMD 1927-44 (1945) 1946- 
REVISTA ODONTOLOGICA 
BRASILEIRA 
AMD 1924-25, 1927, 1935-40 
REVISTA ODONTOLOGICA DE 
MEXICO 
AMD 1938-40, 1941-45 
REVISTA PORTUGUESA DE 
ESTOMATOLOGIA, Lisbon 
AMD (1934-40) 


REVISTA ROMANA DE STOMA- 
TOLOGIE (INSTITUTUL STO- 
MATOLOCIC), Bucharest 

AMD 1937-39 (1940) 


REVISTA ROTARIA 
ROC (1948)- 


REVISTA SUDAMERICANA, 
Buenos Aires 
LII 1944- 


REVUE BELGE DE STOMATO- 
LOGIE 
AMD 1925, 1927-39, 1947- 


REVUE DE LA PENSEE 
FRANCAISE 
ROC 1948- 


REVUE DE LA TUBERCULOSE 
MUN 1923-31, 1935-40, 1946- 


LA REVUE DE MADAGASCAR 
LII 1945- 


REVUE DE METALLURGIE 
ILI 1946- 


(1944) - 


nT 


i. 
>- 


SE 
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REVUE DE STOMATOLOGIE, 


Paris 
AMD (1945), current 
REVUE DENTAIRE CANA- 
DIENNE 
AMD 1924-32 


REVUE D’ODONTO - STOMA- 
TOLOGIE 
AMD 1939, current 


REVUE FRANCAISE DE PSY- 
CHOANALYSE 
INP 1928-34 


REVUE GENERALE DES SCI- 
ENCES PURES ET APPLI- 
QUEIES 

ILI 1948- 

REVUE INTERNATIONALE DES 

FALSIFICATIONS 
WAH 1902-06 


LA REVUE ODONTOLOGIQUE 
AMD 1927-40, current 
RHODE ISLAND MED. J. 
ABL 1930 (1931)-(1937), (1940- 
44), (1946)- 
USVR 1948-49 
RIFLE, see AMER. RIFLEMAN 
RIO DE JANEIRO. INSTITUTO 
OSWALDO CRUZ 
Memorias 
CHA 1935- 
MIR (1944-45) 


RIO DE JANEIRO, MUSEU 
NACIONAL 
Archivos 
CHA 1943- 
Boletim 
CHA 1937-41 
Boletim N. S. Botanica 
CHA 1944- 
Boletim N. S. Geologia 
CHA 1943- 
Boletim N. S. Zoologia 
CHA 1942- 
RIO GRANDE ODONTOLOGICO 
AMD 1942-45, current 
RIVISTA ITALIANA DI STOMA- 
TOLOGIA 
AMD 1932-38, current 
ROAD BUILDER’S NEWS 
CHIP current 
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ROADS AND BRIDGES 
(Supersedes Canad. engineer) 
ILI 1940- 


ROADS AND ROAD CONSTRUC- 
TION, London 
POC 1 yr. 


ROADS AND STREETS (with 
which is merged Good roads) 
ILI (1917-30), 1932- 
JOR 1935- 
POC 1930- 


ROBERT MORRIS ASSOCIATES 
Monthly bull. 
CONTI (1940-48)- 
FER 1945- 
FIN (1928)- 


ROCHE REV. (Including Endocrine 
abstr.), Nutley N. J. 
CHC (1938-47) 
MIRN (1945)-1947 


ROCHESTER ACAD. OF SCLI., 
Rochester N. Y. 
Proc. 
CHA 1890- 


ROCK PRODUCTS 
ARMA 1 yr. 
GRE (1947)- 
ILI 1924- 

ILIA current 
POC 1924- 
UNIG 1925- 


ROCKEFELLER FOUND. 
Annual report 
ROC 1934- 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN LAW REV. 
JOR 2 yr. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN MED. J. 
ABL 1930-(1945-46), (1948) 
USVR 1948-49 

RODRIGUESIA, Brazil 
CHA 1935- 

ROHM AND HAAS REPORTER 

(Formerly Resinous reporter) 
ARM 1943- 
ILIA 1947- 

ROOSEVELT WILD LIFE BULL. 

CHA 1921- 


RORSCHACH RES. EXCHANGE 
USVR 1949. 
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ROTARIAN 
CHIT 1937-38 
LII 1933- 
NASO 3 yr. 


ROTTERDAMSCHE BANK- 
VEREENIGING 
Quarterly rev. 
LII 1933-40, 1946- 
ROUGH NOTES SERVICE, see 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
REV. 


ROYAL AERONAUTICAL SOC., 
London 
Journal 
ILI 1911-43, 1945- 
ILIA 1944-46 
ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL INST. 
OF CANADA 
Journal 
ILUC (1948)- 
ROYAL INST. OF BRIT. ARCHI- 
TECTS 
Journal 
ILUC (1948)- 
Trans. 
ILUC 1890-92 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS 
Journal 

NAR 1 yr. 


ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL SOC. 
MIR 1878-79, 1910-14 


ROYAL PRINCE ALFRED J., see 
R. P. A.. ROYAL PRINCE AL- 
FRED J. 


ROYAL SOC. OF CANADA 
Proc. and trans. 
CHA 1940- 


ROYAL SOC. OF LONDON 
Philosophical trans. 
ILIA 1946- 
Proc. Ser. A 
ILI 1905- 
Proc. Ser. B 
ILI 1903- 
MIR 1909, 1917-33 
SAL 1912- 
USVR 1949 
Proc. combined ser. A & B 
ILI 1894-1905 
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ROYAL SOC. OF MED., London 
Proc. 
SAL 1924-33, 1946- 
USVR 1949 


ROYAL SOC. OF TROPICAL 
MED. AND HYGIENE 
Trans. 
USVR 1949 


R. P. A. ROYAL PRINCE ALFRED 


“AMH 1939- 


RUBBER AGE 
AMC 1928- 
ARMA (1939-40) - 
CHIT 1942-(1949)- 
CON 2 yr. 
CRC current 
ILI current 
PUO 1945- 
SEA 1945- 
UVO 1943- 


RUBBER CHEM. AND TECH- 
NOL. 
ARM 1944- 
ARMA (1939) 1940- 
GRE (1943)- 
SEA 1947- 
UVO 1928- 


RURAL MARKETING 
SEA current 


RURAL SOCIOL. 
JOR 2 yr. 


RUSSIAN REV. 
LII 1941- 


SABENA REV. (Organ de la Societe 
Aerienne), Brussels 
UNI 1947- 


SAFETY (Greater 
Council) 
JOR 2 yr. 


SAFETY EDUC. 
CHIP current 
FIE current yr. 
INSL 1 yr. 
NAS (1924)- 
NASO 1 yr. 
NAW (Apr. 1936-) 
SCF (1947)- 


N. Y. Safety 
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SAFETY ENG. 
ABL 1943-(1945-1947) 
CAI 1940- 
CHIP current 
ILI 1913- 
INSL 1946- 
NAS 1913- 
PEG 1 yr. 
UNIG 2 yr. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. MO. BOTAN- 
ICAL GARDEN 
Ann. report 
CHA 1890-1910 
Bull. 
CHA 1943- 
CHIP 1939- 


ST. LOUIS DENT. SOC. 
Bull. 
AMD 1938- 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
ABL (1938-43)- 
ARMA 1946- 

BOA 1946- 
CHIT 1931-49 
FIE 1947- 
ILI 1 yr. 
JET 1 yr. 
KEC 6 mo. 
LAE 1947- 
PEG 1 yr. 
PUO 1948- 
ROC (1931, 1933) 1934, 1938- 
SEA 1948- 
SWC 5 yr. 
UNI (1945)- 
UNIG 2 yr. 


SALUDOS (Pan Amer. Good Neigh- 
bors Forum), N. Y. 
ROC (1947)- 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY DENT. 
Soc. 
Bull. 
AMD 1943- 


SAN DIEGO SOC. OF NATURAL 
HIST. 
Ann. report 
CHA 1923-25 
Memoirs 
CHA 1931- 
Occasional papers 
CHA 1936- 
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Trans. 
CHA (1941-) 
SANITARY MAINTENANCE 
ARA 1 yr. 
CHIP current 


SANTA BARBARA SOC. OF 
NATURAL HIST. 
Ann. report 
CHA 1933- 
Museum leaflets 
CHA (1926-36) 1937- 


SAO PAULO, BRAZIL. INSTI- 
TUTO BIOLOGICO. 
Arquivos 
CHA 1928- 
SAO PAULO, BRAZIL. INSTI- 


TUTO BUTANTAN 
Memorias 
CHA 1929- 


SAO PAULO, BRAZIL. MUSEU 
PAULISTA 
Revista 
CHA 1936-38 


SAO PAULO, BRAZIL. SECRE- 
TARIA DE AGRICULTURA, 
INDUSTRIA E COMERCIO— 
DEPARTAMENTO DE 
ZOOLOGIA 
Papeis Avulsos 

CHA 1941- 


SAVINGS AND LOAN J. 
NAR 1 yr. 


SAVINGS AND LOAN NEWS 
AMLC current 


FER 1948- 
FIN 1 yr. 

JOR 2 yr. 
MUN 1 yr. 
SAVINGS BANK J. 
CONI 2 yr. 
FER 2 yr. 


SCHIMMEL BRIEFS, N. Y. 
ARM (1935-46) 1947- 


SCHOLASTIC 
CHIT 1936-(1948) 
SCF 1943- 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 
ILUC 1948- 
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SCHOOL (Ontario Coll. of Educ.; 
Univ. of Toronto) 
FIE 1945-48 


SCH. ADMINISTRATOR 
FIE 1948- 


SCH. AND COLL. PLACEMENT 
ILI 1 yr. 
ROC 2 yr. 


SCH. AND COMMUNITY (Mo. 
State Teachers’ Assn.) 
FIE 1949- 


SCH. AND SOC. 
AML 1938- 
FIE 1933- 
ILI 1915- 
ILUC 1930-41 (1946)- 
NASO 1949- 
ROC 1925- 
SCF 1930- 


SCH. ARTS 
CHIT 1938-47 
FIE 1913- 
ILI 1911-1945 


SCH. EXECUTIVE 
AML 1 yr. 
FIE 1944- 
ROC (1925)- 


SCH. LIFE (U. S. Dept. of Educ.) 
(Mar. 1942-Je. 1945 as Educ. for 
history) 

AML 1928- 
ENB 1947- 
FIE 1945 

SCF 1942- 


SCH. MUSICIAN 
ROC (1947)- 


SCH. REV. 
AML 1 yr. 
FIE 1941- 
ILI 1944- 
ILUC 1949- 
ROC 1923- 
SCF 1930- 


SCH. SCI. AND MATH. 
FIE 1949 
ILI 1908-14, 1939- 
ILUC 1930-42, 1945- 
ROC 1930- 
SCF 1930 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


SCH. SHOP, Ann Arbor 
NAS 1 yr. 


DER SCHWABISCHE BIER- 
BRAUER, Wurttemberg 
WAH 1899-1911 


SCHWEIZER BRAUEREI RUND- 
SCHAU, Zurich 
WAH 1934-39 


SCHWEIZERISCHE MONATS- 
SCHRIFT FUR ZAHNHEIL- 
KUNDE 
AMD 1924-41 (1942 - 46) 1947, 

1949- 


SCHWEIZERISCHEN AKAD. 
DER MED. WISSENSCHAF- 
TEN, Basel 
Bull. 

AMC (1946)- 


SCIENCE 

ABL 1928- 

AMC 1929-34, 1940- 

ARM 1928- 

CHA 1926- 

CHC 1939- 

CHIT 1930- 

CON 1944- 

COP 1936- 

EVM 6 mo. 

FIE 1936- 

GRE (1943-) 

ILI 1895- 

ILIA 1930- 

ILUC 1917- 

KRF 1937- 

MIR 1932- 

MUN 1947- 

PUO (1937-) 

QUF 1901-21 (1922) 1923-45 
(1946)- 

ROC 1884-98, 
(1922), 1925- 

SAL (1884-1941)- 

SEA 1945- 

USVR (1943-47)- 

UVO 1925- 

VIC 5 yr. 

WAH 1926-37 


SCI. ABST. 
Sect. A. Physics Abst. & Sect. B. 
Elect. Eng. Abst. 
COE (1914-) 


1901-13, 1915-21 





JUNE 1950 


CRC 1939- 
ILI 1898- 

ILII v. 1-41 
ROC 1929- 


SCI. AND APPLIANCE 
ARMA 1940- 


SCI. AND SOC. 
ROC (1947)- 


SCI. AND TECHNOL. IN CHINA 
(Natural Sci. Soc. of China,) 
Shanghai 

ABL 1948- 


SCI. DIGEST 
CHIT 1944- 
ENB 1949- 
FIE 1939- 
ILUC 1946- 
SCF 1943- 


SCI. EDUC. 
SCF 1937- 


SCI. FOR THE FARMER (Pa. 
State Coll. Agr. Experiment Sta- 
tion) 

SEA current 


SCI. ILLUSTRATED 
ABL 1946- 
CHIP current 
ENB May 1946- 
FIE 1946- 

ILI 1946- 
ILUC 1948- 
KRF 1948- 
PUO 1947- 
QUF 1947-48 
SCF (1946)-49 


SCI. NEWS-LETTER 
ABL 1937- 
AMC 1944- 
ARM 1 yr. 
CHC (1948)- 
CHIP current 
COE (1932-) 
COP 3 yr. 
ENB Ap. 1947- 
FIE 1936- 
ILI 1928- 
ILIA 1941- 
ILUC 1932- 
MIRN (1944-47)- 
NASO 1 yr. 
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PEG 2 yr. 

QUF (1943-46) 1947 (1948)- 
ROC 1932- 

SALN 1948- 

SCF 1945- 

SEA current yr. 

STR 1 yr. 

SWC 1 yr. 

UVO 1936- 

VIC 5 yr. 


SCI. PROGRESS (Edward Arnold 
& Co.) London 
ABL (1946)- 
ROC (1934)-39 


SCI. TEACHER (Ill. Assn. of Chem. 
Teachers, etc.) 
FIE 1948- 


SCIENTIFIC AGR. 
ARM (1934)- 
QUF 1946- 


SCIENTIFIC AMER. 
ABL 1940-(1942-46) -(1948)- 
AMC (1948)- 
CHIP current 
CHIT 1931- 
COE 1936- 

COP 1949- 
ENB Ag. 1948- 
FIE 1942- 
ILI 1846- 
ILUC 1919- 
PEG 1 yr. 
QUF (1948-) 
ROC 1927- 
SCF (1948)- 
SEA 1933- 
UVO 1933- 


SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY 
ABL (1934), (1936)-(1938-47)- 
AMC 1941- 
ARM 1942-46 
CHA 1926- 
COE (1937)- 
COP 3 yr. 
FIE 1944- 
ILI 1915- 
ILUC 1921- 
JOR 2 yr. 
PUO 1936-40 
QUF 1915 - 38 (1939) 1940 - 41 
(1942), (1946)- 
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ROC 1920- 
SCF (1941-43) 
SWC 2 yr. 
UVO 1933- 
VIC 5 yr. 
SCOPE, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
MIRN (1944-47)- 
SCRIPTA MATHEMATICA 
ILI 1932- 
ILUC 1941-46, 1948- 
SCRUTINY; a quart. 
bridge 
ILUC 1949- 
SEA VIEW HOSP., see N. Y. SEA 
VIEW HOSP. 


SEARA MEDICA, Sao Paulo 
AMD (1944) 


SECONDARY EDUC., London, see 
INDEPENDENT SCH. 


SEE AND HEAR; THE JOURNAL 
ON AUDIO-VISUAL LEARN- 
ING 

ILUC 1949- 
ROC (1946)- 
SCF (1945)- 
DER SEIFE, Vienna 
ARM (1916-18) (1919-27) 

SELECCIONES ODONTOLOGI- 

CAS, Buenos Aires 
AMD 1941-43 


SELECTION DE TRAVAUX 
MEDICAUX ET SCIENTIFI- 
QUES, Paris 

ABL 1948- 

SEMANA MEDICA 

AMD (1944) 


SEMINAR (Sharp & Dohme), Phil- 
adelphia 
CHC (1943-45), 1947 (1948) 
MIRN (1945)- 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
(Combined ed.) 
ILUC 1948- 
(Teacher ed.) 
ENB 1949- 
FIE 1945- 
SEWAGE WORKS ENG. AND 
MUNICIPAL SANITATION 
JOR 1933- 
POC 1 yr. 


rev., Cam- 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


SEWAGE WORKS J. 
ARM 1928- 
ILI 1928- 
JOR 1933- 
STOE 1940- 
SEWANEE REV. 
ILI 1942- 
ILUC 1947- 
ROC 1936- 
SHEARS; a j. of information for the 
paper box trade, Lafayette, Ind. 
QUF (1946)- 
SHEET METAL INDUSTRIES 
AMC (1928)-1939, 1941- 
SHEET METAL WORKER 
ILI 1922- 

SHEET METAL WORKERS J. 
(Internat. Assn. of Sheet Metal 
Workers) 

USR 1948- 

SHIKWA GAKUHO, Tokyo 
AMD 1924-40 (1941) 
SHINA, Tokyo (China Rev.) 

CHIT 1931-41 
SHIPPING MANAGEMENT 

ABL 1947- 

QUF (1944, 1946-47)- 

SHOE AND LEATHER RE- 
PORTER 

FIN 1 yr. 

SHOOTING AND FISHING, see 
AMER. RIFLEMAN 

SHORE AND BEACH 

CHIP current 

SIERRA EDUC. NEWS 

FIE 1945- 
SIGHT-SAVING REV. 

ILC (1941)- 

JOR 2 yr. 

SIGMA XI QUART. see AMER. 
SCIENTIST 

SIGNALMAN’S J. (Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of Amer.) 

USR 1935- 

SINDICATO ONDONTOLOGICO 
BRASILEIRO 
Revista 

AMD 1936-39 
69 Bank St.; current notes about 


JUNE 1950 


children, curriculum and res. for 
teachers and parents 
CHMN 1934-37 


SKY AND TELESCOPE 
ILI 1941- 
ROC (1945)- 


SKYSCRAPER MANAGEMENT 
JOR 2 yr. 
NAR 1931- 

€ SKYWAYS 

FER 1 yr. 
FIN 1 yr. 
ILUC 1947- 
UNI (1942-46) 

SMALL LOAN NEWS, see CON- 

SUMER FINANCE NEWS 


is SMALL STOCK MAG., Lamoni, Ia. 
al ARM 1945- 


SOAP AND SANITARY CHEM- 
ICALS 
ABL 1930-(1939-42) 
AMC 1940- 
ARM (1925-32), 1938- 
ARMA (1925-27)- 
CHIP current 
CON 1938- 
ILI 1938- 
JET 1 yr. 
E- KRF 1944- 
QUF (1947-48)- 
SEA 1935- 
see STOE 1943- 
SWC 4 yr. 
VIC 5 yr. 


SOAP, PERFUMERY AND COS- 
METICS TRADE REV. 
(1928-Je. 29 as Soap trade rev.; 
Ag. 1929-D. 32 as Soap trade and 
perfumery rev.; S. 1933-Ap. 34 as 
Soap trade rev.) 
zR. ARMA (1935-37) 1938-41 (1942) 
1943-44 (1945)- 


SOCIAL EDUC. 
AML 1 yr. 
FIE 1946 
ROC 1937-39, 1942, 1944, 1947- 
SCF 1945- 


SOCIAL FORCES 
ILI 1934- 


out JOR 2 yr. 
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ROC (1934)- 
USR 1943- 


SOCIAL FRONTIER, see FRON- 
TIERS OF DEMOCRACY 


SOCIAL JUSTICE; Father Cough- 
lin’s weekly rev. 
CHIT 1936-41 


SOCIAL PROGRESS (Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S.) 
NAW (1932) (1937) (1939) 
(1941-42) 1943-47 (1948)- 


SOCIAL RES. 
FER (1946)- 
JOR 2 yr. 
LII 1934- 
ROC (1936), 1947- 
USR 1939- 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
USR (1927-44) 


SOCIAL SECURITY BULL. 
AMH 1945-46 
AMLC 1938- 
CHIT 1939- 
FER 1937- 
ILD 1937- 
ILUC 2 yr. 
JET 1 yr. 
JOR 1938- 
MCM (1938-) 
ROC (1948)- 
USVR 1948- 


SOCIAL SERVICE REV. 
ILC 1944- 
JOR 1933- 
MCM 1927- 
NASO 1943- 
USR (1941-44)- 
USVR 1947 (1948)- 


SOCIAL WORK J. 
JOR 1930- 


SOCIATRY, Beacon House, N. Y. 
ROC (1947)- 


SOCIEDAD CUBANA DE HIS- 
TORIA NATURAL “FELIPE 
POEY.” 

Memorias 
CHA 1915-37 
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SOCIEDAD DE BIOLOGIA DE 
CONCEPCION, Concepcion, Chile 
Boletin 

CHA 1938- 

SOCIEDAD DE BIOLOGIA DE 
MONTEVIDEO 
Archivos 

CHA 1929- 


SOCIEDAD HUMBOLDT, Mexico 
Anales 
CHA 1872-75 


SOCIEDAD MEXICANA DE HIS- 
TORIA NATURAL 
Revista 
CHA 1939- 


SOCIEDAD ODONTOLOGICA 
ESPANOLA, Madrid 
Anales 
AMD 1922-23 


SOCIEDADE PORTUGUESA DE 
ESTOMATALOGIA 
Revista 
AMD (1943) 1944 (1945) 


SOCIETE CHIMIQUE DE 
FRANCE 
Bull. 
ABL (1940), 1942 (1943) 1944, 
1946- 
ILI 1948- 
STOE ser. 4: v.1-54 ser. 5: v.1- 
UVO 1948- 


SOCIETE DE BIOLOGIE, Paris 
Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des 
seances et memoires 

ABL 1948- 


SOCIETE FRANCAISES DES 
URBANISTES 
Bull. 
JOR 2 yr. 


SOC. FOR EXPER. BIOL. AND 
MED., N. Y. 
Proc. 
ABL (1917)-(1919-20)- 
AMD 1938-48 
ARM 1933- 
COP 1945- 
ILI 1943- 
MIR 1921- 
MUN 1927- 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


QUF 1909-11, 1916-19 (1920-21) 
1925-43, (1944) 1945- 

SAC 1948- 

SAL 1921- 

USVR 1949- 


SOC. FOR EXPER. STRESS 
ANALYSIS 
Proc. 
ILI 1943- 


SOC. FOR RES. IN CHILD DE- 
VELOPMENT, Wash. 
Monographs 
MCM 1935- 


SOC. FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
ENG. EDUC. see AMER. SOC. 
FOR ENG. EDUC. 


soc. OF AUTOMOTIVE EN- 
GINEERS 
Journal 
CRC 1937- 
ILI 19i6- 
ILIA 1940- 
ILUC 1947- 
PUO (1936-39)- 
SEA 1938- 
STOE 1920- 
SWC 2 yr. 
UNI 1937- 
UVO 1923- 
Trans. 
DEC 1932-42 
ILI 1909-46, 1947- 
ILIA 1935- 


SOC. OF CHEM. 

London 

Journal 
ABL 1917- 
AML (1906-25) 
ARM 1882- 
COP 1894-1926, 1946- 
DEC 1938- 
ILI 1890- 
ILII v. 1-60 (65-66) - 
INTM 1882- 
QUF 1882-1948 
STOE 1887- 
UVO 1882- 
VIC 5 yr. 
WAH 1899-1935 


INDUSTRY, 


we 


JUNE 1950 


Report of the progress of appl. 
chem. 
ARM 1916- 
ILI 1925- 
STOE 1916- 
Chem. Eng. Group 
Proc. 
ARM (1924-45) 
SOC. OF COSMETIC CHEMISTS 
Journal 
ARMA 1947 


SOC. OF DYERS AND COLOUR- 
ISTS, Bradford, England 
Journal 
ARMA 1949- 
ILI 1932- 
SEA 1930- 


SOC. OF GLASS TECHNOL. 

Journal 
ILIA 1944- 

SOC. OF MOTION PICTURE EN- 
GINEERS 
Journal 

ILI 1935-38, 1940- 
ILIA 1935, 1938, 1946- 
SEA 1946- 

SEE 1946- 

SOc. OF NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
AND MARINE ENGINEERS, 
N. Y. 

Trans. 
ILI 1893- 

SOC. OF RESIDENTIAL AP- 
PRAISERS, Chicago 
Rev. (1935-36 as Residential ap- 
praisers rev.) 

JOR 2 yr. 
NAR 1 yr. 
SOCIOL. AND SOCIAL RES. 
ROC (1922)-(1927), (1934-35), 
(1938) - 
SOCIOMETRY 
ROC 1944- 


SOIL CONSERVATION 
CHIP current 
JOR 2 yr. 
SEA 1944- 

SOIL SCI. 


INTM 1945- 
POC 1936- 
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SOIL SCI. SOC. OF AMER. 
Proc. 
INTM 1939-45 
S. AFRICAN DENT. J. 
AMD 1936-41, 1943- 
S. AFRICAN INDUSTRY AND 
TRADE 
LII 1948- 
S. AFRICAN J. OF ECONOMICS 
LII 1936- 
S. AMER. J. 
FIN 1 yr. 
LII 1937- 
S. ATLANTIC QUART. 
ROC. 1948- 
S. C. DENT. J. 
AMD 1943- 


S. C. MED. ASSN. 
Journal 
ABL 1930 - (1934 - 35) - (1937) - 
1940, (1942), (1946)- 
USVR (1948)- 


S. D. J. OF MED. 
ABL 1948- 


S. D. MUNICIPALITIES 
JOR 1934- 


SOUTHEASTERN DRUG J. 
ABL 1943, (1944-46)- 


SOUTHERN ASSN. QUART. (So. 
Assn. of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools,) Durham, N. C. 

AML 1941-47 


SO. BANKER 
CONI 2 yr. 


SO. CALIF. ACAD. OF SCIENCES, 
Los Angeles 
Bull. 
CHA (1904-23)- 


SO. CALIF. STATE DENT. ASSN. 
Journal 
AMD 1934- 


SO. CITY 
JOR 1940-48 


S. DAIRY PRODUCTS J. 
KRF 1946- 


SO. DENT. J. AND LUMINARY 
AMD 1884 
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SO. DENT. SOC. OF N. J. 
Outlook and bull. 
AMD 1940- 


SO. ECONOMIC J. 
FER 1940- 
ROC 1948- 

SO. FILM NEWS 
AML 1948- 


SO. FISHERMAN 
QUF current 


SO. FLIGHT 
UNI (1943-44) 1945-47 


SO. HOSP. (N. C. Hosp. Assn.) 
Charlotte, N. C. 
ABL 1943- 
AMH 1942- 


SO. LUMBER J. AND BUILDING 
MATERIAL DEALER, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

UNIG 2 yr. 


S. LUMBERMAN 
SEA current yr. 


SO. MED. J. 
ABL 1930- 
ARM 1937- 
SAC 1948- 
SAL 1930- 
USVR 1949- 


SO. MED. AND SURG. 
ABL (1930) - (1932) - (1934 -39), 
(1941-43), (1946-) 


SO. OPTOMETRIST, Charlotte, 
N. C. 
NOI (1948)- 


SO. PHARMACEUTICAL J. 
ABL 1943- 


SO. POWER AND INDUSTRY 
ILI 1948- 


SO. REV. (La. State Univ. and Agr. 
and Mechanical Coll.) Baton 
Rouge 

ROC (1939-42) 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND 
CONTRACTOR, Los Angeles 
POC 1 yr. 


SOUTHWEST INSURER 
AMLC current yr. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


SOUTHWEST REV. (Tex. Univ.; 
So. Methodist Univ.) Austin 
ROC 1948- 


SOUTHWESTERN BAKER 
KRF current 


SOUTHWESTERN MED. 
(Superseded by Ariz. Med.) 
ABL 1930-43 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLER 
AMI (1922-31), 1 yr. 
FIN 1 yr. 

QUF (1947)- 


SOUTHWESTERN SOC. SCI. 
QUART. 
JOR 2 yr. 


SOVIET PRESS TRANSLATIONS 
(For Eastern and Russian Inst. 
Seattle) 

LII 1948- 
ROC 1947- 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
JOR 2 yr. 
LII 1936- 
ROC (1941)- 


SOVIET UNION ECONOMIC 
REV. 
CHIT 1930-32 


SOYBEAN DIGEST 
ARM 1947- 
COP 3 yr. 
FER 1945- 
QUF (1943, 1945-47)- 
SWC 5 jr. 


SPASTIC REV. 
ILC 1940- 
MIR 2 yr. 
NASO 1940- 


SPECIALTY SALESMAN MAG. 
FIE 1948- 
JET 1 yr. 


SPECTATOR; Life ed. 
INSL 1869- 


SPECTATOR; property ins. rev., 
Philadelphia 
CHIT 1942- 
FIN 1 yr. 
INSL 1937- 
ROC 2 yr. 


iS 
4 


JUNE 1950 


SPECTROCHIMICA ACTA 
ILIA (1948)- 


SPEECH ACTIVITIES 
(Formerly Debaters’ Mag.) 
ILUC 1946, 1948- 
SPHERE, London 
CHIT 1940- 


SPIRITS, combined with Amer. wine 
and liquor j. 
CONI 1 yr. 
NAW O. 1936-Ja. 1939 
STR 1 yr. 
WAH 1934-37 


SPONSOR, El Paso 
PUO 2 yr. 


SPOTLIGHT (United Temperance 
Movement of Minn.) 

NAW (1938) 1939-43 (1944)- 

SPOTLIGHTING TRAFFIC 
SAFETY (Nat. Comm. for Traffic 
Safety, Chicago) 

JOR 2 yr. 

SPOT-LITE (Crysalis Soc. for the 
Advancement of the Handicapped, 
Chicago) 

ILC 1940- 

STAGE, N. Y. 

ROC (1936)-1938 

STAHL UND EISEN 

CAI 1881-1942, 1947- 
CRC 1940- 
ILIA 1943 (1944) 

STAIN TECHNOL. 

ABL 1926-34 
COP 1926- 

ILI 1926- 

MUN 1943- 

QUF (1947) 1948- 


STANDARDIZATION (Formerly 
Ind. Standardization and Commer- 
cial Standards monthly) 

AMC 1945- 

COE |. 1932-(1937 -38) - 
CRC 1932- 

ILI 1931- 

ILIA 1946- 

ILUC 1948- 

INSL 1 yr. 

JOR 2 yr. 

NAS 1 yr. 
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POC 1 yr. 
PUO 1937- 
SEA 1940- 
UND 1934- 


STANDARDS WORLD, Wash., 
D. C. 
ARM 1948- 
ILIA Current 
POC 1939- 
QUF Current 
SEA 1948- 
STANFORD ICTHYOLOGICAL 
BULL. 
CHA 1938- 


STANFORD UNIV. 
Stanford med. bull. (Supersedes 
Stanford med. alumni bull. with 
which it forms a new series.) 
ABL (1942)- 
STANFORD UNIV. — Dudley Her- 
barium 
Contributions 
CHA 1940- 


STARCHROOM LAUNDRY J. 
ABL (1947)- 
ARMA 1 yr. 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL COM- 
PENDIUM, see COMMERCIAL 
AND FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
—STATE AND MUNICIPAL 
COMPENDIUM 


STATE GOVERNMENT 
AML 1945- 
CHIT 1931- 
FIE 1949 
GRI current yr. 
ILI 1942- 
ILUC 1931- 
JOR 1930- 
NAR 1 yr. 
NASO 1 yr. 
ROC 1947- 


STATE MED. ASSN. OF ARK., 
see ARK. MED. SOC. 


STATEN ISLAND INST. OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Museum bull. 
CHA 1938- 
Proc. 
CHA 1934- 
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STATEN ISLAND ZOOLOGICAL 
Soc. 
In animal land 
CHA 1947- 


STATIST, London 
FER (1944)- 


STEAM ENGINEER 
CRC current 


STEEL, Cleveland 
AMC 1936- 
CAI 1900- 
CHI 2 yr. 
CONTI 1 yr. 
CRC current 
FER 6 mo. 
FIN 1 yr. 
ILI 1931- 
ILIA 1940- 
ILUC 1948- 
LAE 1948- 
PUO 2 yr. 
SEA 1946- 
STR 1 yr. 


STEEL FACTS 
CONI 2 yr. 
FIE 1948- 
FIN 2 yr. 
ROC current 
STEEL PROCESSING, Pittsburgh 
(1927-N. 1943 as Heat treating & 
forging) 
CAI 1928- 
CRC current 
ILIA 1943- 
STEELWAYS (Amer. Iron and Steel 
Inst.) N. Y. 
FER (1945)- 
FIE 1948- 


STEUER UND WIRTSCHAFT 
JOR 2 yr. 
STEVENS INST. OF TECHNOL., 
Hoboken, N. J., see INDICATOR 
STOMATOLOGIA, Athens 
AMD 1938-40 


STOMATOLOGIA ITALIANA, 
Rome 
AMD 1929-38, 1939, (1941) 


STOMATOLOGIST, Philadelphia 
AMD 1898-1903, 1906-07 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


STORY 
ILUC 1948- 
ROC 1939- 


STORY PARADE (Assn. for Arts in 
Childhood, Inc.) N. Y. 
SCF 1936- 


STOVE BUILDER (Inst. of Cook- 
ing and Heating Appliance Manu- 
facturers) Wash. 

SEA current yr. 


STRAD 
ROC (1948)- 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEER 
POC 1937-42 


STUDENT WORLD 
LII 1934- 


STUDENT ZIONIST (Intercollegi- 
ate Zionist Federation of Amer.), 
. ¥. 

ILUC 1948- 


STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND 
SOC. SCI. 
ROC (1940-41) 


SUCCESSFUL CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS, see CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
COP 1948- 
KRF current 
SEA 1944- 
SWC 2 yr. 


SUCCESSFUL METHODS, see 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


SUGAR 
COP 1946- 
QUF (1939) 1943, 1945, 1949- 


SUGAR BEET J. 
CHIT (1946)- 


SUOMEN HAMMASLAAKARI 
SEURA, Helsingfors Toimituksia 
AMD 1929-41 (1946)- 


SUPER MARKET MERCHAN- 
DISING 
ROC (1947)- 
SWC 2 yr. 


SUPER SERVICE STATION 
PUO 1940- 


in 


ee 


RI 


JUNE 1950 


SUPERVISION 

ABL (1946)- 

ARM 1 yr. 

CONI 1946-(1947)- 

ILD (1943-46)- 

LAE 1947- 

NAS 1 yr. 

PEG 1 yr. 

PUO 1947- 

UNI 1940-48 
SURG. 

ABL 1937-(1940-44)- 

ARM 1937-43 

MIR 1937- 

SAC 1948- 

SAL 1937- 

USVR (1941-42), (1945-46)- 
SURG., GYNECOL. AND OBSTE- 

TRICS 

ABL (1906-08)- 

AMD 1939- 

ARM 1936- 

CHC 1926- 

MIR 1908- 

MIRN 1947- 

MUN 1906- 

SAC 1928-34 (1935-37) 1938-41 

(1942) 1943 (1944)- 
SAL 1905- 
USVR (1940-41)- 


SURGICAL CLINICS OF N. 
AMER. 
ABL 1930- 
CHC (1930-32) 1933 (1934-35), 
1946-47 
MIR 1917- 
MUN 1921-26, 1945- 
SAC (1946) 1947 (1948-) 
SAL 1921-32, 1934, 1937- 
USVR (1938-40) 1941 (1942-45) 
1947- 
SURGICAL SUPERVISOR (Amer. 
Sterilizer Co.) Erie, Pa. 
ARM 1941- 
MIRN (1941-44)- 


SURVEY 
(1897-1932 as Survey; 1933-48 as 
Survey midmonthly, which united 
with Survey graphic to form Sur- 
vey, continuing the old v. number- 
ing) 
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AMH 1942- 
CHIP current 
CHIT 1932-48 
CHMN (1946), 1948- 
EVM 6 mo. 

FER 1942- 

ILC 1943- 

ILD (1943-48)- 
ILI 1910- 

ILUC 1932- 

JEV 1930-42, 1947- 
JOR 1930- 

MCM 1925- 
MIRN (1940-42)- 
NASO 3 yr. 

ROC (1914), 1926- 
SAC 1948- 

SALN 1947- 

SWC 3 yr. 

USR 1939- 

USVR (1947-48)- 


SURVEY GRAPHIC (united with 
Survey Ja. 1949) 
AMH 1942- 
CHIT 1933-48 
CHMN (1932), (1946-47) 1948- 
FIE 1945- 
ILC 1939-48 
ILI 1933- 
ILUC 1932- 
JOR 1930-48 
MCM 1925- 
MIRN 1940-41 (1942-43)- 
ROC 1933- 
SAC 1948 
SALN 1947- 
USR 1939-48 
USVR (1947-48) 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY, see 
SURVEY 


SURVEYING AND MAPPING 
ENB 1948- 


SURVEYOR AND MUNICIPAL 
AND COUNTY ENGINEER, 
London 

JOR 2 yr. 


SURVEYORS INSTITUTION, 
London, see CHARTERED SUR- 
VEYORS INSTITUTION, Lon- 
don 
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SVENSK TANDLAKARE — TID- 
SKRIFT 
AMD 1919, 1924-41, 1945- 
SVERIGES TAUDLAKARE FOR- 
BUND, Stockholm 
Tidning 
AMD 1925, 1927-32 
SWISS INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
LII 1933- 


SYNDICATO ODONTOLOGICO 
BRASILEIRO 
AMD 1936-39 


SYNTONIC OPTOMETRY, Eaton, 

Ohio 
NOI (1948) 1949- 

SYSTEMS FOR GOVERNMENT 
ADMINISTRATORS 
(Remington-Rand, N. Y.) 

JOR 2 yr. 

TABLETTES ODONTOLOGI- 

QUES 
AMD 1924 


TACOMA, WASH., COLL. OF 
PUGET SOUND., DEPT. OF 
BIOL. 

Occasional papers 
CHA 1939- 


TAGESZEITUNG FUR’  BRAU- 
EREI 
WAH 1903-10 


TALK (Natl. Hospital of Speech 
Disorders, N. Y.) 
NASO 1 yr. 


TALKS 
CHIT 1945- 
LII 1937- 
ROC 2 yr. 


TANDLAEGEBLADET 
AMD 1926-39 (1940-41) (1945) 
1946 


TAPPI (Tech. Assn. of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry), N. Y. 
AMC 1949- 
DEC current 
SEA 1949- 


TASK; a mag. for the younger gen- 
eration in architecture, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

JOR 1941- 
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TAVERN WEEKLY NEWS 
NAW (1938-41) 


TAX ADMINISTRATORS’ NEWS 
(Federation of Tax Administra- 
tors), Chicago 

FER 1941- 
GRI Current 
JOR 1937- 


TAX DIGEST 
UNI 1947- 


TAX MAG. 
AMLC 1943- 
CONI 3 yr. 
FER 1943- 
FIB 1940- 
FIE 1948- 
ILI 1932- 
JOR 1931- 
LAE 1946- 


TAX POLICY 
FER (1942)- 
GRI Current 
ILI 1940- 
JOR 1933- 


TAX REV. 
FER (1948)- 
GRI Current 
ILD 1949- 
JOR 2 yr. 


TAXES (Inland Revenue Staff Fed- 
eration), London 
JOR 2 yr. 


TEA AND COFFEE TRADE J. 
AMC 1948- 
JET 1 yr. 
QUF Current 


TEACHERS COLL. RECORD 
ROC (1923-24) 
SCF (1928)- 


TECH. ASSN. OF THE PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY,N. Y. Tappi 
see TAPPI 


TECH. BOOK REV. INDEX 
AMC 1944- 
ARM 1949- 
PEG 2 yr. 
SEA 1935- 
STOE 1941- 





opi 


JUNE 1950 


TECH. BULL. OF THE REGIS- 
TRY OF MED. TECHNOLO- 
GISTS 

ROC 1948- 


TECHNIQUES ET ARCHITEC- 
TURE 
ILUC 1948- 


TECHNOL. REV. 
ILI 1899- 
SEE 1946- 


TELE-TECH 
(Supersedes in part Electronic In- 
dustries) 
CHIP 1948- 
ILIA 2 yr. 
SEA 1947- 
SEE 1947- 
UNI 1947- 
TELEPHONY 
ILB 1945- 
ILI 1901- 
TELEVISION, the bus. mag. of the 
industry, N. Y. 
SEA current 


TELL 
UNI 1948 


TEMPERANCE ADVOCATE, On- 
tario 
NAW (1928) (1932) (1934-36) 
(1938-40) 1941-45 (1946-47) 


TEMPERANCE BULL., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
NAW (1935-36) (1941) 1942 
(1943)- 


TEMPERANCE EDUC. J., Madi- 
son, Wis. 
NAW (1939) (1941-47) 


TEMPO 
ILUC (1948)- 


TENN. STATE DENT. ASSN. 
Journal 
AMD 1926, 1928- 


TENN. STATE MED. J. 
USVR 1949 


TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM 
AND ATMOSPHERIC ELEC.- 
TRICITY 

aLI 1930- 
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TEX. ACAD. OF SCI. 
Proc. 
CHA (1896-) 
Trans. 
CHA (1896-) 


TEX. BANKERS’ RECORD 
FIN 1 yr. 


TEX. BUS. REV. 
FER 1927-33, 1936- 
FIN 2 yr. 
SWC 4 yr. 


TEX. DENT. J. 
AMD 1907, 1909-16, 1919-27, 
1936- 


TEX. MUNICIPALITIES 
JOR 1932- 


TEX. OPTOMETRIST, Fort Worth 
NOI (1945-48)- 


TEX. OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICI- 
ANS’ J. 
CHC (1948)- 


TEX. OUTLOOK 
FIE 1946- 


TEX. REPORTS ON BIOL. AND 
MED. 
ABL 1943- 
MIR 1943- 
SAL 1943- 


TEX. STATE J. OF MED. 
ABL 1930-(1942-46)- 
USVR 1949 


TEXTILE AGE 
ARMA 1 yr. 
SEA 1944- 


TEXTILE BULL. 
ARM (1944)- 
COP 1946- 


TEXTILE COLORIST AND CON- 
VERTER 
ARMA (1933-45) 
ILI 1945- 
SEA 1930-48 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
ARMA 1 yr. 
SEA 1947- 
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TEXTILE INST., Manchester, Eng- 
land 
Journal 
ARM 1 yr. 
COP 1946- 
SEA 1928- 


TEXTILE RES. 
ARMA 1945- 
COP 1945- 

TEXTILE RES. J. 
ARMA 1945- 
SEA 1945- 
VIC 5 yr. 


TEXTILE TECHNOL. DIGEST 
COP 1946- 
ILIA 1944- 


TEXTILE WORLD 
ARMA 1 yr. 
FIN 1 yr. 

ILI 1930- 
SEA 1929- 


THEATRE ARTS 
(1916-23 as Theatre arts mag.; 
1924-1939 as Theatre arts monthly) 

CHIP Current 
CHIT 1931-48 
FIE 1945- 
ILI 1942- 
ILUC 1926- 
ROC 1932- 

SCF 1944- 
THERAPEUTIC NOTES 
CHC (1946-47)- 

MIRN (1945)- 

THINK 

ILD 1947- 

ILUC 1 yr. 

LII 1940- 

ROC (1940)- 

SWC 2 yr. 
THORAX, London 

MUN 1946- 
TIC 

AMD 1946- 
TICONIUM CONTACTS 

AMD (1941-46) 
TIDE 

ABL 1947- 

ARMA (1947)- 

CHIT 1943- 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


FIE 1947- 

JET 1 yr. 

LAE 1947- 

PEG 1 yr. 

POC 1 yr. 

PUO 2 yr. 

ROC (1946)- 

STR 1 yr. 
TIDEN, Stockholm 

LII 1947- 
TIGERS EYE 

ILUC 1949- 
TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR 

HEELKUNDE 

AMD 1924-40 (1941), 1947- 
TIMBERMAN 

NAS 1 yr. 
TIMES-SALES FINANCING 

FER (1945)- 

FIN 1% yr. 

HOF (1936-) 
TIN AND ITS USES 

ILIA 1939, 1940, 1943-48 


TOHOKU J. OF EXPER. MED. 
ABL 1931-33 (1934-35)-1937 


TOILET GOODS ASSN., INC., 
_ os 
Proc. 
SEA 1946- 


TOMORROW 
ROC (1946)- 


TOMORROW’S TOWN 
JOR 2 yr. 


TONINDUSTRIE-ZEITUNG 
POC 1936-1940 


TOOL AND DIE J. 
(Title varies) 
ARMA 1 yr. 
SEA Current 


TOPEKA, KAN. 
CLINIC 
Bull. 
INP 1936- 
MCM 1937-1943, 1948- 
MIR 1947- 
USVR (1943) (1947)- 


TOPICAL ARCHITECTURE 
ILUC 1901-04 


TAND- 


MENNINGER 








ER 


JUNE 1950 


TORFYANAYA PROMYSHLEN- 
NOST (Organ of the Ministry of 
Electric Power Plant, USSR) 

UVO 1946- 

TOWN AND COUNTRY PLAN- 

NING 
JOR 2 yr. 
NAR 1 yr. 

TOWN PLANNING INST. 

Journal 
JOR 1936- 

TOWN PLANNING REV. (Liver- 

pool Univ.) 
JOR 1926- 


TRADE, see CANNING TRADE 


TRADE-MARK REPORTER 
JOR 2 yr. 
TRAFFIC ENG. 
ILI 1938- 
JOR 2 yr. 
NAS 5 yr. 
POC 1 yr. 


TRAFFIC QUART. 

GRI current 

JOR 2 yr. 

NAS 1 yr. 
TRAFFIC REV. (Formerly Traffic 

Inst. rev.) 

JOR 2 yr. 

NAS 1947 
TRAFFIC WORLD 

ABL 1941- 

TRA 1946- 

UNI 1930-35, 1942- 

USR 1923- 


TRAILS FOR JUNIORS (Metho- 
dist Pub. House), Memphis 
SCF 1945- 


TRAIN DISPATCHER 
USR 1937- 


TRAINED MEN 
ILD 1948- 


TRAINED NURSE AND HOSP. 
REV. 
AMH 1895-96, 1901- 
CHC (1940-45) 
CHMN (1928-34) (1936-43) 
MIRN (1928-33) 1934 (1935)- 
NASO 3 yr. 
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SAC 1948- 
SALN 1943- 
USVR (1947) 1948-49 
TRAINING SCH. BULL. 
ILC 1946- 
NASO 1930- 
TRANSPORT TOPICS (Amer. 
Trucking Assn.) 
TRA (1948) 
USR 1943- 
TRAVEL 
ILUC (1923)- 
SCF 1940- 
TRAVEL AGENT 
UNI Current 
TRAVEL ITEMS 
UNI Current 
TRAVEL TRADE, N. Y. 
UNI 1948- 
TRAVELERS STANDARD 
NAS (1912)-1945 
TREES 
CHIP Current 
TRENDS IN CHURCH EDUC. 
ILD 1946- 
TRENDS IN ENDOCRINOLOGY 
CHC (1948)- 
TRIBUNE; DIE KAMPFVEGTER 
NAW (1937) 1938-39 (1940) 
1941-44 (1945-48)- 
TRICOLOR 
ROC (1944-45) 


TRI-STATE MED. J. 
ABL 1928-(1930)-(1943) 


TROPICAL DISEASES ' BULL., 
London 
USVR_ 1944 (1945) 1946-47, 
1949- 


TROPICAL MEDICINE NEWS, 
New Orleans 
ABL 1944- 


TRUSTEE, J. of Hosp. Governing 
Boards 
NASO 1947- 


TRUSTS AND ESTATES 
AMLC 1944- 
CONI 1920- 
FER 1938- 
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FIN 1938- 
HEA (1945)- 
JOR 2 yr. 
NAR 2 yr. 
TUBERCLE 
MUN 1919-31, 1935-42, 1944- 


TUBERCULOLOGY (Amer. Acad, 
of Tuberculosis Physicians) 
MUN 1941-47 


TUBERCULOSIS INST. OF CHI- 
CAGO AND COOK COUNTY 
The challenge 

ILC 1947- 


TUFTS DENT. OUTLOOK 
AMD (1928-) 


TYDSCHRIFT VOOR VOLK- 
SHUISVESTING EN STEDE- 
BOUW 

Jor 2 yr. 


TWICE A YR. 
ILUC (1948)- 


UEA, UNITED EVANGELICAL 
ACTION 
NAW (1948-) 


ULSTER COMMENTARY, Belfast 
LII 1947- 


UNA (Royal Victorian Trained 
Nurses’ Assn.), Melbourne 
MIRN (1946)- 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 
MCM 1931- 
NASO 1946- 
SCF (1947)- 


UNESCO RECONSTRUCTION 
AND REHABILITATION 
NEWS LETTER 

JOR 1947- 


UNITED ASIA, Bombay 
LII 1948- 


UNITED NATIONS REV. 
CHIT 1942- 


U. S. AIR SERVICES 
CHIT 1943- 
ROC 1942- 
UNI 1943- 


U.S. ARMY AND NAVY J. see 
ARMY AND NAVY J. 
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U. S.—ARMY—MED. DEPT. 

BULL. 

(1922-43 as Army med. bull.) 
ABL (1942-44) 1945 (1946-) 
MIR 1947-48 
NASO 3 yr. 

QUF (1943) 1944-48 
USVR (1943-44) 1945-46, 1948- 
U. S.—BUREAU OF AGRICUL- 

TURAL ECONOMICS. Land 

policy rev. see LAND POLICY 

REV. 


U. S.—DEPT. OF LABOR. Labor 
information bull. see LABOR 
INFORMATION BULL. 


U. S. EGG AND POULTRY MAG. 
(1893 - 1926 as Egg reporter; 1926 
as New eggs; 1926-1932 as U. S. 
egg and poultry mag.; 1932 - 1933 
as Natl. bull. combined with the 
U. S. egg and poultry mag.) 

ARM 1935- 

FIN 1 yr. 

ILI 1944-45 

QUF (1943) 1944-47 
SWC 1926- 


U. S. INVESTOR 
CONI 18 mo. 
FIN 1 yr. 
INSL 1 yr. 


U. S. LAW WEEK 
AMLC 1942- 
FIB 1940- 
JOR 2 yr. 
PEG 1 yr. 
ROC (1941-42) 


U.S. NATL. BUREAU OF STAND- 
ARDS J. of res. see J. OF RES. 
OF THE NATL. BUREAU OF 
STANDARDS 

U.S. NAVAL MED. BULL. SUPPL. 

ABL (1930)-1932 (1933)-(1940- 
42)- 

AMD 1941- 

AMH 1943- 

MIR 1943- 

MUN 1946- 

NASO 3 yr. 

QUF (1943-45) 1946-47 (1948) 

SAL 1944- 

USVR 1946 (1947)- 


8) 


JUNE 1950 


U.S. NEWS AND WORLD 
REPORT 

ARMA 1 yr. 
CHIT 1940- 
CONI 18 mo. 
DEC 1 yr. 
ENB (1946)- 
FER 1 yr. 
FIE 1945- 
FIN 1 yr. 
HEA 1947- 
ILUC 1940- 
JET 1 yr. 
JOR 2 yr. 
NAR 1 yr. 
PEG 1 yr. 
POC 1 yr. 
PUO 2 yr. 
ROC 1944- 
TRA Current 
UNIG 1 yr. 
USR 1940- 


U. S—PATENT OFFICE 

Off. gazette 
ABL (1906)- 
AMC 1944- 
ARM (1934)- 
ARMA 1945- 
CRC 1881- 
DEC 1935- 
GRE 1943- 
ILIA 1910- 
ILII 1917- 
ILUC 1948- 
KRF 1945- 
PEG 1935- 
POC 1945- 
QUF (1947)- 
SEA 1935- 
VIC 5 yr. 


U.S. PATENTS QUART. 
Annual Digest 
INTM 1942- 
Cumulative Digest 
INTM 1929-42 


U. S. REV.: THIS WEEK IN IN- 
SURANCE 
INSL 1 yr. 


UNIV. ADM. QUART. 
ILI 1941-43 
ROC 1941-(1943) 
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UNIV. OF CHICAGO LAW REV. 
FIB 1933- 
JOR 2 yr. 
ROC (1947)- 
USR 1948- 


UNIV. OF SO. CALIF., see LOS 
ANGELES. UNIV. OF SO. 
CALIF. 


UNIV. OF TORONTO LAW J. 
JOR 2 yr. 

UNLISTED DRUGS 
ARM 1949 


UPHOLSTERING 
ARMA 11 yr. 


URBAN LAND 
JOR 1943- 
NAR 1 yr. 


URBAN LAND INST. TECH. 
BULL. 
JOR 1945- 


UROLOGIC AND CUTANEOUS 
REV. 
ABL 1926-(1939)-(1941), (1943- 
46)- 
MIR (1947) 
SAC 1949- 
SAL (1918-) 
USVR (1947) 1948-49 


UTAH ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
ARTS AND LETTERS, Salt 
Lake City 
Proc. 

CHA 1908-38 

VALUER, Sydney, Australia 
(1930-32 as New South Wales 
Valuer) 

JOR 2 yr. 


VALVE WORLD, Chicago 
ILI 1938-44 


VENEERS AND PLYWOOD 
ARMA 1 yr. 


VENEZUELA ODONTOLOGICA, 
Caracas 
AMD 1940-42 (1945) 


VEREIN DEUTSCHER INGE- 
NIEURE, Berlin 
Zeitschrift 
ILI 1885-(1940-) 
ILIA 1924-44 
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VERITAS. Buenos Aires 
LII 1943- 


VETERINARY MED., Chicago 
ABL 1936- 
ARM 1945- 
SEA 1940- 


VETERINARY PRACTICE. Evan- 
ston, Il. 

ABL (1940)-(1943-44) 
VETERINARY RECORD. London 
ABL 1937-(1941)-(1944-46)- 

VIDA NUEVA. Havana 
AMD 1941-42 (1943-44) 


VIERTELJAHRESSCHRIFT FUR 
DERMATOL. UND SYPHILIS 
see ARCHIV FUR DERMATOL. 
UND SYPHILIS 


VIERTELJAHRESSCHRIFT FUR 
ZAHNHEILKUNDE 
AMD 1927-32 


VIRCHOWS ARCHIV FUR 
PATHOLOGISCHE ANATOMIE 
UND PHYSIOL. UND KLIN. 
MED. 

MIR 1947-32 
MUN 1926-31 

VA. J. OF EDUC. 
AML 2 yr. 
FIE 1947- 

VA. LAW REV. 
JOR 2 yr. 

VA. MED. MONTHLY 
ABL 1930-(1932)-(1937)-(1941- 

42), (1945-46)- 

USVR 1949- 

VA. MUNICIPAL REV. 
JOR 1932- 


VA. QUART. REV., Charlottesville 
(Univ. of Va.) 
ILUC 1948- 
ROC 1937- 
VA. STATE DENT. ASSN. 
Bull. 
AMD 1923-24, 1929- 
VISUAL DIGEST (Amer. Optome- 
tric Assn.) St. Joseph, Mo. 
NOI (1948) 1949- 
VITA BANDET. Sweden 
NAW Ju ’34 (1937-41) 1945- 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 

CHIT 1934- 

FER (1944)- 

FIE 1942- 

ILUC 1935-(1939), (1946)- 
JOR 2 yr. 

ROC (1934)- 

SCF 1945- 

USVR 1949- 


VITAMIN D DIGEST 
MCM 1934- 


VOCATIONAL TRENDS 
MCM 1943-46 
ROC 1938-47 


VOENNO-MEDITSINSKII ZHUR- 
NAL 
AMD 1930-31 


VOICE OF THE BOARD OF 
TEMPERANCE OF THE 
METHODIST CHURCH, Wash- 
ington 

NAW 1936- 


VOLTA REV. 
ILC 1944- 
NASO 1944- 


VOLUNTEER FIREMEN (now 
Fireman) 


UND 2 yr. 


WAGNER FREE INSTITUTE OF 
SCI. OF PHILADELPHIA 
Bull. 
CHA (1935-) 


WAKE FOREST COLL., WAKE 
FOREST, N. C. BOWMAN 
GRAY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
Journal 

MIR 2 yr. 
SAL 1945- 


WALLACE’S FARMER 
FER 1 yr. 
SWC 3 yr. 


WALLERSTEIN LABORA- 
TORIES, New York 
Communications 

COP 1937- 
ILIA 1937- 
WAH 1940- 


LOW 


RA- 


JUNE 1950 


WAR MED. 
ABL 1941-45 
ARM 1941-45 
CHC 1943-45 
INP 1941-45 
USVR 1942-43 (1944) 
WARD’S NATURAL SCI. BULL. 
CHA 1941- 
WASHINGTON, D. C. CHIL- 
DREN’S HOSPITAL 
Clinical proc. 
MIR 2 yr. 


WASHINGTON OPTOMETRIST, 
Seattle 
NOI (1948) 1949- 
WASHINGTON STATE CUR- 
RICULUM J. 
AML 2 yr. 


WASHINGTON STATE DENT. J. 
AMD 1936-37 


WASHINGTON UNIV. DENT. J., 
St. Louis 
AMD (1936-) 


WATER AND SEWAGE 
(Formerly part of Canadian En- 
gineer, see also Roads and bridges) 

ILI 1940- 


WATER AND SEWAGE WORKS, 
Chicago 
ARM 1933- 
DEC Current 
JOR 1933- 
STOE 1945- 


WATER GAS J. see GAS AGE 


WATER TOWER, Chicago 
ILI 1931- 


WATER WORKS AND SEWER- 
AGE 
CRC 1936- 
ILI 1901- 
POC 1 yr. 


WATER WORKS ENGINEER- 
ING, Albany 
CRC Current 
DEC Current 
INSL 1 yr. 


WATERWAYS 
TRA Current 
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WEEKLY UNDERWRITER 
INSL 1880- 


WEIGHT ENGINEERING (So- 
ciety of Aeronautical Weight En- 
gineers, Glendale, Calif.) 

ILI 1945- 

WELCH’S MONTHLY, see DEN- 
TAL BRIEF 

WELDING ENGINEER 

BOA 1947- 
CAI 1942- 
CRC Current 
ILI 1931- 
ILIA 1947- 
PEG 1 yr. 

WELDING J. 

CAI 1939- 
CRC 1938- 
ILI 1930- 

ILIA 1936- 
PUO 1939- 

WELFARE, see CANADIAN WEL- 
FARE 

WELFARE BULL. (IIll., Dept. of 
Public Welfare) 

(1910-1925 as Institution quarter- 
ly; 1926-F 1929 as Welfare Maga- 
zine) 

CHC (1944-) 

ILD (1943-48) 

ILUC 1948- 

JOR 2 yr. 

MCM 1926- 

SALN 1948- 

WELFARE MAGAZINE see _IN- 
STITUTION QUART. 

WERK. Bern 

ILUC 1948- 


WEST COAST DRUGGIST. Los 
Angeles 
ABL 1943-(1946-47)- 
W. VA. ACAD. OF SCI. 
Proc. 
CHA 1935- 


W. VA. DENT. J. 
AMD 1929-36 


W. VA. MED. J. 
ABL 1930-36, (1942) (1944) 
(1946)- 
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WESTERN ARCHITECT 
ILUC 1910-12 (1913-15) 1916- 
30 
WESTERN BREWING WORLD 
WAH 1934-38 


WESTERN BUILDING 
NAR 1 yr. 
WESTERN CANNER AND 
PACKER 
AMC 1927-35, 1937 
CON 1926- 
QUF (1942) 
1949- 
WESTERN CITY 
JOR 1932- 
WESTERN CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS 
POC 1937- 
WESTERN DENT. J., Kansas City 
AMD 1913-15 
WESTERN FLYING, Los Angeles 
UNI 1944, 1947 (1948) 1949- 


WESTERN GAS, see GAS 
WESTERN GAS ASSN. 
Proc. 
ILII 1887-1905 
WESTERN HOUSING 
NAR 1 yr. 
WESTERN J. OF SURG. OBSTE- 
TRICS AND GYNECOL. 
ABL (1930) - (1934 - 35)-(1937)- 
(1942) -(1947)- 
SAL 1932- 


WESTERN MED. REFORMER, 
see ELECTIC MED. J. 


WESTERN OPTICAL WORLD 
NOI (1939-43) 


WESTERN PAINT REV. Los An- 
geles 
ARMA 1 yr. 
WESTERN PLUMBING AND 


HEATING J. 
CRC Current 


WESTERN POLITICAL QUART. 
JOR 1948- 


WESTERN SOCIALIST (Socialist 
Party of Canada, Winnipeg) 
ROC (1948)- 


1943-45 (1946) 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


WESTERN SOCIETY OF EN- 
GINEERS, Chicago 
Journal 
CHIM Complete file 
COE (1896-) 
ILI 1896- 
PUO 1920-41 


WESTERN SURG. ASSN. 
Trans. 
SAL 1916- 
WESTERN TEMPERANCE HER- 
ALD 
NAW N. 1938 (1939-40) 1941- 
44 (1945-47) 1948 (1949)- 
WESTINGHOUSE ENGINEER 
COE 1941- 
CRC current 
ILI 1941- 
ILIA 1941- 
ILUC 1948- 
SEA 1948- 
SEE 1945 


WHAT’S NEW. Dent. ed. 
ABL 1936- 


WHAT’S NEW. Hosp. ed. 
ABL 1936-39 


WHAT’S NEW. Pharm. ed. 
ABL 1936-45 
CHC (1946-48)- 


WHAT’S NEW. Physicians’ ed. 
ABL 1935- 
MIRN (1945-47)- 


WHAT’S NEW IN BUILDING 
PRODUCTS, New York 
PEG 1 yr. 


WHAT’S NEW IN HOME ECO. 
NOMICS 
EVM 6 mo. 
JET 1 yr. 
PEG 6 mo. 
SEA Current yr. 


WHITE RIBBON (Nat. Brit 
Women’s Temperance Assn., Lon 
don) 

NAW (1930), (1935), (1937) 
1938 - 39 (1940-41) 1942 - 44 
(1945-46) 1947 (1948)- 


WHOLESALE DRUG SALESMAN 
ABL 1949 


NG 


JUNE 1950 


WHOLESALE GROCER NEWS 
CONI 2 yr. 
WIENER KLINISCHE WOCHEN- 
SCHRIFT 
MIR 1909-20 


WILSON BULLETIN (Wilson 
Ornithological Club; Nebraska 
Ornithologists’ Union) 

CHA 1889- 
WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS 
ILI 1941- 


WIRELESS ENGINEER 
ILI 1932- 
SEE 1946 
WIRELESS WORLD 
ILI 1922- 
SEA 1949- 
SEE 1946 
WIS. ACAD. OF SCIENCES, ART 
AND LETTERS 
Trans. 
CHA 1935- 
WIS. BAR ASSN. 
Bull. 
JOR 2 yr. 
WIS. CONSERVATION BULL. 
CHA 1941- 
WIS. GAS ASSN. 
J. of proc. 
PEG 1903, 1905-06, 1911-21 
WIS. LAW REV. 
JOR 2 yr. 
WIS. MED. J. 
ABL 1930-(1943-45)- 
USVR (1947)1948- 
WIS. OPTOMETRIST, Ripon 
NOI (1947)1948- 
WIS. STATE DENT. SOC. 
Journal 
AMD 1925- 


WIS. TAXPAYER 
FER 1940- 


WOCHENSCHRIFT FUR BRAU- 
EREI. Berlin 
WAH 1888-1939 


WOOD 
ARMA 1 yr. 
QUF current yr. 
SEA current yr. 
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WOOD CONSTRUCTION AND 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
UNIG 2 yr. 
WOOD PRESERVING NEWS 
ILI 1932- 
SEA 1949- 


WOOD PRODUCTS 
ARMA 1 yr. 
ILIA 1948 
SEA current yr. 
WOOD THRUSH 
CHA 1946- 
WOOD WORKING DIGEST 
ARMA 1 yr. 
NAS 1 yr. 
SEA current yr. 


WOOD’S HOLE, MASS. OCEAN- 
OGRAPHIC INSTITUTION 
Collected reprints 

CHA 1933- 

WOODWORKER 

ARMA 1 yr. 
WORD STUDY 
CHIT (1937)- 
FIE 1948- 
ILUC 1 yr. 

WORLD AFFAIRS (Amer. Peace 

Soc., Washington, D. C.) 
LII 1896- 

WORLD AFFAIRS (Inst. of World 

Affairs), London 
LII 1947- 

WORLD AFFAIRS Interpreter (Los 

Angeles Univ. of Ind. Relations) 
LII 1933- 

WORLD AIRLANES see AIR- 

LANES 


WORLD ALLIANCE NEWS LET- 

TER 
NAW D. 1941 (1942-45), (1947-) 

WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES 
Ecumenical rev., see ECUMEN 
ICAL REV. 

WORLD ECONOMY AND 
WORLD POLITICS, see MIRO- 
VAC KHAZYAISTRO I MIRO. 
VAYA POLITIKA 
(World economy and _ politics), 
Moscow 
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WORLD OIL (1916- Ap. as Gulf 
coast oil news; Ap. 1918- Ju. 1947 
as oil weekly) 

ILII v. 105-119, 121-23 (124)- 
PUO (1922-40)- 

STR 1 yr. 

UNIG 2 yr. 


WORLD PETROLEUM 
GRE (1943)- 
LII 1941- 
PUO 1939- 
STR 1 yr. 
UVO 1944 


WORLD POLITICS 
ILUC 1948- 
ROC 1948- 


WORLD RES. IN ALCOHOLISM 
NAW My 1948- 


WORLD TODAY (London) 
ENB (1945)- 
FER 1 yr. 
JOR 2 yr. 
LII 1945- 
ROC 1947- 


WORLDOVER PRESS, Wilton, 
Conn. 
NAW (1937-40) 1941-44, 1945- 
47 


WORLD’S WORK 
ILI 1900-32 
ROC (1903-04), (1917 - 18) 
(1921 - 22) (1924-28) 1929- 
(1932) 


WRITER 
FIE 1949- 
SCF 1946- 


WRITER’S MARKETS AND 
METHODS 
ILUC 1948- 


WYO. EDUCATION NEWS 
AML 2 yr. 


YALE J. OF BIOL. AND MED. 
ABL (1940-41)- 
USVR 1949- 


YALE LAW J. 
FIB 1935- 
ROC (1947)- 
USR 1941- 
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YALE REV. 
CHIT 1931- 
FER (1945)- 
ILI 1911- 
ILUC 1919- 
JOR 2 yr. 
NAR 1 yr. 
ROC (1921)-(1926), (1927)- 
SCF Aut. 1943- 
YOSEMITE NATURE NOTES 
CHA (1934-36) 
YOUNG WINGS (Junior Literary 
Guild) 
FIE 1947- 
YOUTH LEADERS, N. Y. 
NASO 3 yr. 


YOUTH LEADERS DIGEST 
CHIP 1938- 
MCM 1939- 


ZAHNAERZTLICHE - MIT TEI- 
LUNGEN, Berlin 
AMD 1938-40 (1941) 


ZAHNAERZTLICHE RUND- 
SCHAU, Berlin 
AMD 1924-28 


ZAHNAERZTLICHE WELT 
AMD (1947)- 


ZAVODSKAIA LABORATORIA, 
Moscow 
CRC 1948- 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ANALY 
TISCHE CHEMIE 
STOE 1862-1915 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ANGE- 
WANDTE CHEMIE, see CHE- 
MIE 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ANGE- 
WANDTE MATHEMATIK 
UND MECHANIK 

ILI 1943- 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ANORGAN- 
ISCHE UND ALLGEMEINE 
CHEMIE 

STOE 1937-44 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR BEVOLK- 
ERUNGSPOLITIK UND SAUG- 
LINGSFURSORGE 

MIR 1908-14 


RIA, 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUR CHEMO- 
THERAPIE, Leipzig 
MIR 1912-14 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ELEKTRO- 
CHEMIE UND ANGEWANDTE 
PHYSIKALISCHE CHEMIE, 
Halle 
ILI 1902-(1939-) 
STOE 1930-31; 1938-39; 1942-44 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ELEKTRO- 
TECHNIK see ELEKTROLE- 
CHNIK UND MASCHINEN- 
BAU 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR EXPERI- 
MENTELLE PATHOLOGIE 
UND THERAPIE, Berlin 

MIR 1905-11 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR GEBURT- 
SCHULFE UND GYNAKO- 
LOGIE, Stuttgart 

MIR 1901-32 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR GESAMTE 
BRAUWESEN 
WAH 1888-1915 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR HALS-., 
NASEN- UND OHRENHEIL- 
KUNDE, Berlin 

MIR 1922-23 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR HYGIENE 
UND INFEK TIONSKRANK- 
HEITEN 

MIR 1909-29 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR 

MENTENKUNDE 
ILI 1881-1901 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KINDER- 

HEILKUNDE, Berlin 
MIR 1911-21, 1923-32 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KREBSFOR- 

SCHUNG, Berlin 
MIR 1910-32 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KREIS- 

LAUFFORSCHUNG, Vienna 
MIR 1949- 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KRISTAL- 
LOGRAPHIE, MINERALOGIE 
UND PETROGRAPHIE 

ILIA 1943 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR METALL- 

KUNDE 
ILIA 1942- 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUR NATUR.- 
FORSCHUNG 
Sect. A 
ILIA (1947-48)- 
Sect. B 
ILIA (1948)- 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHYSIK 
ILIA 1940-41, 1942- 
STOE 1920-(1939) (1940) 
(1943) 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHYSIKA- 
LISCHE CHEMIE 
MIR 1913-25 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHYSIO- 
LOGISCHE CHEMIE (HOPPE- 
SEYLER’S) 

ABL 1877-(1924) -(1927)-(1929), 
1935-(1941-2)-(1944) (1947) 
ARM (1936-1945) 
COP 1941-44 
MIR 1911-32 
STOE A—1887-1939 
B—1929-39 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOAN- 
ALYTISCHE PADAGOGIK, Vi- 
enna 

INP 1926-37 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR STOMATO- 

LOGIE, Vienna 
AMD 1926-28, 1931-39, (1940- 
41) 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR TECHNIS- 

CHE PHYSIK 
ILIA 1943 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR TUBERKU- 
LOSE, Leipzig 
MUN 1922-33, 1935-39 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR UROLOGIE 
MIR 1908-30 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR VITAMIN- 
FORSCHUNG, see INTERNA- 
TIONALE ZEITSCHRIFT FUR 
VITAMINFORSCHUNG 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ZAHN- 
TECHNIK UND ZAHNHEIL- 
KUNDE, Vienna 
AMD 1927-32 
ZENTRALBLATT FUR_ BAK- 
TERIOLOGIE, Jena 
MIR 1929-32 
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ZENTRALBLATT FUR BIBLIO- 
THEKSWESEN, Leipzig 
AML 1933-39, 1947- 


ZENTRALBLATT FUR BIO- 
CHEMIE UND  BIOPHYSIK, 
Leipzig 

MIR 1910, 1914-15 

ZENTRALBLATT FUR CHIRUR- 

GIE, Leipzig 
MIR 1900-32 

ZENTRALBLATT FUR DIE GES- 
AMTE KINDERHEILKUNDE, 
Berlin 

MIR 1923-32 

ZENTRALBLATT FUR DIE GES- 

AMTE MEDIZIN 
MIR 1908-23 


ZENTRALBLATT FUR DIE GES- 
AMTE TUBERKULOSEFOR- 
SCHUNG 

MUN 1922-32 

ZENTRALBLATT FUR GYNAK- 

OLOGIE, Leipzig 
MIR 1896, 1911, 1913-26 

ZENTRALBLATT FUR INNERE 

MEDIZIN, Leipzig 
MIR 1895-1914 

ZENTRALBLATT FUR MATHE- 
MATIK UND IHRE GREIZ- 
GEBIETE, Berlin 

ILI 1931-(1939-) 

ZENTRALBLATT FUR PSYCHO- 
ANALYSE UND PSYCHO- 
THERAPIE 

INP 1910-14 

ZHURNAL FIZICHESKOI 
MII (Leningrad) 

UVO 1937 

ZHURNAL 
PROM 

UVO 1933-34, 1937-41 

ZHURNAL OBSHCHEI KHIMII 

(Leningrad; J. Gen. Chem. USSR) 
ARM (1947-1949) 
UVO 1936- 


KHI- 


KHIMICHESKOI 


ZHURNAL PRIKLADNOI KHI- 
MII 
UVO 1941- 
ZOO LIFE (Zoological Soc. of Lon- 
don) 


CHA 1946- 
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ZOOLOGICA, New York 
CHA (1907-) 

ZOOLOGICAL SOC. OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. PENROSE RES. 
LAB. 

Report 
CHA 1938- 
ZUBNI LEKARSTVI, Prague 
AMD 1926-35 





ADDITIONS—CORRECTIONS 


Please make the following ad- 
ditions and corrections to previ- 
ously printed sections of this list 
appearing in the March, April and 
May issues of ILLINOIS LIBRA- 
RIES: 


AMER. PERFUMER MAG. 
QUF 1944-1947 (1948) 1949- 

COLO. OSTEOPATHIC BULL. 
CHC (1940)-1944, 1946- 

DO (Detroit Osteopathic 
pital) 

CHC (1943-1945) 

FLA. OSTEOPATHIC MED. 
ASSN. 

Bull. 
CHC (1939-1946)- 

FORUM OF OSTEOPATHY 
(Amer. Osteopathic Assn.) 

CHC 1927-1930, 1932- 

ILL. ASSN. OF OSTEOPATHIC 
PHYSICIANS AND _  SUR- 
GEONS 
Bull. 

CHC (1927), (1937-1938)- 

ILL. OSTEOPATHIC ASSN. 
Bull. (Superseded by Osteo- 
pathic Physician) 

CHC (1936)-1947 

IND. ASSN. OF OSTEOPATHIC 
PHYSICIANS AND _ SUR- 
GEONS 
Bull. 

CHC (1943-1947)- 

KAN. STATE OSTEOPATHIC 

ASSN. 
News Bull. 
CHC (1943-1947)- 


Hos- 
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AROUND THE STATE 








What's News in Library Service 





Shortly after the article “What’s 
wrong with our public libraries” ap- 
peared in the May issue of the 
Woman’s Home Companion, the 
State Library mailed each library in 
the State a reprint of this article. We 
have had indication of the reaction 
to it in two communities. 

Miss MacKay of the Oak Park 
Public Library wrote and asked for 
additional copies to give to the mem- 
bers of the Library Board and other 
prominent persons in the community. 

The editor of the Belleville News 
Democrat used the greater part of 
the editorial space in the Saturday 
(April 22) issue of the paper writing 
about “Belleville’s ‘Best Buy.’” After 
reading the column and a half edi- 
torial no one can doubt that the pub- 
lic library in Belleville is an unknown 
quantity in that community. The 
editor evaluates Pollack’s article, and, 
then tells a bit about the background 
of the public library in Belleville, 
answering each of the charges Pol- 
lack makes in telling about what’s 
wrong with the public libraries. For 
instance, the Belleville editor tells 
“the illumination level has been 
raised to 45 foot candles which, in 
every day parlance, is a lot of light. 

Acoustical ceiling recently has 
minimized distractions for the read- 
ers . . . from the standpoint of 
cleanliness, it is ever-ready to pass a 
full-fledged white glove inspection 
with flying colors.” He then tells of 
the collection and the additions made 
each year, the weeding, the hours the 
library is open, the type of service 
that they give, not only to the 
“radio’s factual quiz craze persons” 


but the “small fry” the schools, 
teachers, etc.; in fact, to all the 
people of Belleville. 

Hats off to Miss Steurenagel and 
her staff who, no doubt, brought this 
article to the attention of the editor 
as part of their program to keep the 
community informed as well as to 
publicize their library. 

The State Library would like to 
know if any other libraries have been 
able to use this article to the benefit 
of the library. 

x * *& * x 

“Shining from spring housecleaning 
and decorated seasonal spring 
flowers, our library was host to the 
public Sunday afternoon, April 16. 
The occasion was a new bookshelf 
honoring the memory of Mary Sue 
Humma on the anniversary of her 
birth. A bronze plate bearing her 
name tops a seven shelf section con- 
taining 250 books in bright new 
jackets for our teen-age youth. There 
are books of fact, fiction, myth, his- 
tory, art, folklore, and music, each 
the best and most beautiful of its 
kind. These books were given by 
grandparents and friends of May Sue. 

To greet the public, Mrs. Ruggles, 
librarian, presented the special guests, 
Miss Helene Rogers, Assistant State 
Librarian, and Miss Von Dieckhaus, 
Deputy Assistant Librarian of the 
State Library. Miss Rogers spoke 
briefly on the splendid facilities and 
cooperation our library offers the 
public. She complimented highly our 
library staff. Of the Memorial Book 
Shelf, she called attention to the 
generosity of the donors and the care 
ful study given the selection of books. 
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This is a memorial of distinction, 
one that will enrich the lives of our 
teen-age population and give the 
oldsters an excuse to look back and 
the very young a desire to look for- 
ward. Miss Rogers told us that we 
have a remarkable library and in 
this memorial we are pioneers in a 
gesture that may spread into other 
libraries and grow with the years. 


The guest registry Sunday and 
through the week numbered two hun- 
dred.” 


* 
% 


Mary J. Booth, retired librarian of 
the Eastern Illinois State Ccellege, 
1904-1945, will be given the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Literature from 
Beloit College on June 10. 


* * *K * 


L 
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(Pictures courtesy of Dr. Robert Korts.) 


One of the suggestions made at the 


regional meetings this year 


was a 


statement of library hospitality: 


# 


Librarians should look their 
best—that is, look attractive. 


Make the library look its best 
—remember it is your display 
window. 


Know your patrons—call them 
by name when they come in. 


If you are not happy in you 
work, that is, if each day you 
don’t enjoy doing your work, 
serving your public, being with 
people, you do not create a 
hospitable spirit in your institu 
tion, and, if your attitude to- 
ward work is that it is “just ; 
job,” then you should chang: 
that “job.” 
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Mrs. Lee Pickler, librarian of the 
Sallie Logan Public Library, Mur- 
physboro, has sent us the little card 
that it used on the city Welcome 
Wagon. 


SALLY LOGAN PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


1808 Walnut Phone 58 


Mrs. LEE PICKLER, LIBRARIAN 


Through the hostess of The Welcome 
Wagon, may we invite you to make 
use of the Library and its services. 


Hours: 2:00 to 8:00 p. m. 


How does the hostess tell about the 
library to a newcomer in your com- 
munity? 


WANTED: The January 1947 issue 
of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES (Vol. 29, No. 
1). If you have this issue and you 
no longer need it, do sent it to Mrs. 
Beverly Ruffin, Longwood College 
Library, Farmville, Virginia. 


se sy & se 
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Within our country’s boundaries, 
there is a vast store of unrecorded 
folklore. That which is recorded is 
often on the post-graduate level and 
is beyond the understanding of chil- 
dren. To remedy this the first nation- 
wide convention on folklore for chil- 
dren was called, June 28 through 
July 1, at Ball State, Muncie, In- 
diana. 

Experts from all parts of the 
country attended and a new organ- 
ization, The Conference of American 
Folklore for Youth, was _ formed. 
Various topics were discussed and 
also what material was usable. This 
will be discussed more fully at the 
next convention which is planned for 
June 28-June 30, 1950 at Frostburg, 
Maryland. 


ERRATA SHEET 


UNION LIST OF SERVICES IN THE 
CHICAGO AREA 


(Illinois Libraries, March, 1950) 
Explanation of Symbols 


S—Subscriber to Service 
M—Member of Association 


Note—These symbols do not add 
any pertinent information to the 
list and should be ignored. 


Margaret C. Norton, Archivist, 
Illinois State Library, has been ap- 
pointed by the Society of American 
Archivists one of the two delegates 
to represent the Society at the First 
Annual International Conference of 
Archivists held in August in Paris, 
France. Miss Norton, in attending 
this conference, will also represent 
the Illinois State Library and will 
visit libraries in England, France and 
Italy, while in Europe. 


From time to time leaflets about 
cities in Illinois are sent to us from 
the Public Relations Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce in a 
specific city. In these leaflets one 
page is generally devoted to 
“statistical addenda” and gives a 
short summary of significant facts 
about the community such as: how 
many schools there are, the number 
of hotels, motion picture theatres, 
golf courses, newspapers, etc. Very 
few of them indicate that there is a 
library in the community. This 
would be another source of informa- 
tion about the library and we would 
suggest that all libraries in which 
there is a Chamber of Commerce or 
a similar agency, check with that 
agency as to including a statement 
about the library as an institution in 
the community. 
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LIBRARY TIME SAVERS 
MECHANICAL AIDS 


The Mechanical Aids Committee of the Illinois State Library has for 
the past year been collecting material on gadgets, short-cut mechanical aids, 
and, time-saver processes some of which have been tried in the State Library 
and some in other libraries. It is too soon for the committee to stamp its 
approval on processes which have been successfully tried in other libraries 
but have not been sufficiently tested in the State Library. The committee 
welcomes from other libraries their own experiences in using new gadgets and 
equipment in their library. The committee does write its approval on the 
following equipment which has been tested out in the Illinois State Library: 


Stikfast Label Paster (Diagraph-Bradley Industries, 3746 Forest Park Blvd., 
St. Louis, Missouri). 


This is a small, simple to operate paster. It holds enough paste for one 
day’s operation (approximately 500 books). 


The Davidson Folder (Davidson Manufacturing Corporation, 1020-60 W. 
Adams, Chicago, Illinois. 


This has proved a big time saver in the State Library. It is simple to 
operate and can be used in folding form letters, bulletins, book lists, etc. 


Instant Fyr-Fyter Extinguisher (Fyr-Fyter Company, 221 Crane Ave., Day- 
ton, Ohio). 


This type of extinguisher has the approval of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories and the Factory Mutual Laboratories. It is recommended by Con- 
sumers’ Research, Inc. They do not recommend a small fire extinguisher 
which appeared recently and contains Methyl bromide—a dangerously pois- 
onous gas. 


The Dexigraph (Remington Rand, Inc., 4th Ave. and 23rd St., N. Y.) 


Mr. Trotier of the University of Illinois informs us that this photographic 
process was first tried at Yale University. The labor Institute Library in 
Urbana used it to photograph the shelf list of the University of Illinois under 
the classification 331 (Labor and laboring classes). Twelve trays of cards 
were photographed in one day. The Illinois State Library has one of these 
machines and Miss Norton, the State Archivist, has found it very satisfactory 
in card duplication processing for archival use. 


(Additional approved library equipment will be discussed in future issues 
of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES.) 


FLORENCE NICHOL, Chairman. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY — Omissions and Corrections 


We are very sorry that when the Directory of School Libraries (printed 
in April, 1950 ILLINOIS LIBRARIES) was compiled, current information 
about the following schools was not given: 


Enroll- 
Place County School ment Librarian 
68a Cicero Dist. No. 99 Cook Elem. School Myrtle Leifheit, 
Counselor of Lib. Service 
Burnham School 745 Hazel Hanrahan 
Cicero School 616 Evelyn Nolan 
Columbus School 404 Sigred Johnson 
Drexel School 261 Mrs. Gwendolyn Mowen 
Goodwin School 410 Mary Agnes Zehner 
Hawthorne School 84 Agnes Jane Holmes 
Lincoln School 450 Sylvia Ashworth 
McKinley School 102 Kathleen O'Brien 
Roosevelt School 560 Helen Sipiora 
Sherlock School 139 Barbara Fanta 
Wilson School 514 Mrs. Grace Hillebrand 
Woodbine School 156 Agnes Jane Holmes 
155a Hillsboro Montgomery Community High School Muriel Bennett 
19la_ Litchfield ™ Community High School Helen Whitler 
267 Peoria Peoria Manual Training High Sch Evelyn L. Waller 


May we ask that you make the change in your copy of the Directory. 
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NOTICE... 


. 


° 








If this publication has not been addressed to you correctly, or, if you 
have changed your address, or, if you wish to have your name dis- 
continued on our mailing list, please notify the ILLINOIS STATE 
LIBRARY at once. In the case of a new address, please give us your 
former address in order that the old one may be removed from our 


files. 


Your cooperation in this will help us to keep our mailing list up to 


date, avoid duplication, and give you better service. 


Send corrections and changes in address to the Editor, ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES, Illinois State Library, Springfield. 








[ WE SALUTE THE BOY SCOUTS | 
ON THE OCCASION OF THEIR | 
NATIONAL JAMBOR E | 


Ge a, 





VALLEY FORGE, PA. 


JUNE 30» - JULY Gn, 1950 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 











